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XHIBITION of a PORTION of 
MODERN LANDSCAPE ART.—A. McCALLUM’S 
eee PICTURE of “Sherwood Forest,” and ‘“‘ The = 
agne Oak, Fontainebleau,” with Studies of Woodland. 
Giacier, and Italian Scenery. DUDLEY GALLERY PICA: 
DILLY. Open daily from Ten to Six ; Admission, One Shil- 
ling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. Will CLOSE THIS DAY. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
auann New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No.1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 

PALL MALL, LONDON. Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested peers and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid ‘ 3,000,000. 

FIRE INSURANCES wanhed. on every description of Pro- 
perty, at home and abroad, at moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furni- 


ture, or Stock 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 


The Public are Ry neg = cautioned against worthless 
(aassenn, at should see that Lea & Perarins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, vend Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwei.; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sons, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


PISLD’s PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


PLoe PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


REALLY GOOD PEN. — THE 
OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A pn Be Box sent 
Watt A Lery of 14 Postage Stamps. 9 


nduit Street, Paddington, 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
p> dors oat , begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 7 
of his unrivalled machinery for — steel pens, has in- 
troduced a new series of his weal cal one — hog for 
eicelience of temper, quality of mate: above all, cheap- 




















ness in ce, must ensure universal approbation and de 
competition, 
Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee os 


quality; they are put u boxes containing one gross each, 


with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. 
a introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 

os to their use, being of different degrees of 

flexil a: and with fine, medium, ioe broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Jorma Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be su 


ut Ol John Street, New York; sud at 37 Grace. 
church 
yy anus & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


t, London. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


ing, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
ee Ds ong sabeeldery 5 do all kinds of Do- 


mestic Work ; cannot be pt out tof order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest an 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lllustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


Maris, TROUSSEAUX AND 
YEITES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect. 


solici inspection of their Extensive and Recherch 
aA mo a with the Ft y= ~~ 


Parisian 
y of for which their House has been noted for 
upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales), 11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


NOTTINGHAM MEETING. 
AUGUST 22, 1808. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S., &e. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wednesday, August 22.—President’s Address, at Eight p.x., in 
the Theatre 


Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 28th inclusive. 
Thursday, August 23.—Soirée in Exhibition Building. 


his August 24.—Lecture at 8.30 pr. M. in the Theatre, by W. 
Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., “On the Results of Spec- 
trum Analy: ; Applied to the 8 Bodies.” 


Montes August 27.—Lecture by J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., 
C.L., F.R.S., &., “ On Insular Floras.” 


reuni August 28.—Soirée in the Exhibition Building. 


Saturday, August 25.—Excursions to the Midland Railway 
Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinder Hill, Annesley, 
and Newstead Abbey. 


Thursday, August 30.—Excursions to the Derwent and Wye 
Valleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir Castle. 


On and after July 30, until August 17, Life Members, who in- 
tend to be present at the Meeting, may receive their Tickets by 
opplying ng to the General Treasurer, and returning to them their 

Life Member Invitation Circular ; Annual Subscribers, who wish 
to receive their yy must return pmol Invitation Circular, 
with 12. enclosed, to the General , WwW. Spottiswoode, 
Esq., 50, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 


The Executive Committee at Nottingham will elect New 1 


Members and Associates on the following conditions :— 

New Life Members, for a composition of 101., which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, 
which may be published after the date of payment. 

New Annual Subscribers, for a peraet of 2l. for the first 
year. These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of 
their admission, and for every following year in which they con- 
tinue to pay a subscription of 11. without intermission. 

Associates for this Meeting only, fora joyment of 1. They 
are entitled to receive the Report of the ting at two-thirds 
of the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentle- 
men, and Ladies” Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be 
obtained by Members on payment of 11. 

After August 17th ag Bay montion for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Roo —y~ a Nottingham, 
which will be opened on Monday, ‘August 20th 20th. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting it is de- 
sirable that application for Tickets should be made as early as 
possible. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted 
Members of the Association may, on this occasion, renew their 
— bership, without being called upon for arrears, on payment 


a a proper Ticket, obtained as above, no person will be 
admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers pro to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant-General Secre , G. Grirritus, M.A., 5 Park Villas, 
Oxford, before August the ist. 

Members and Associates Baroy: Mes eae resent at the 
Meeting are requested ae a De e Local retaries, who 
will assist them in proc lodgings, and will forward a 
railway pass, entitling the holder to obtain from the princi 
Railway Companies a return ticket at a single fare, available 
from Monday, August 20th, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusive. 


—-- 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


epg grams: Forming the Second 


ba ay of Wild Garlands; or, a ag of Poetry. Se- 
ted, Arranged, and Classified by 1. J. Reeve. 


” geaaboen F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. AN ovel. By 


* Lynton YW is an a well- a a contain 
passages o power, us vi 
Appreciation ofa is metor* Phe 1 ore highl interesti ta i 

ynton Grange Leg bp n tion. 
The plot is wal conceived, we Cantalors well cave, ond the 
writing easy and vigorous. oa he Morning Star. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 
boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable. Cookery : including « 





bey lete Set of Recipes for Pic 
the ion of Sauces, Soups, may &c., &. 
Joun Suurru. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR ; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 
Being an Fa ore to o sae ply and thoroughly English 
of the nm 


on and Compt ion. By J. Vicxxens, Master 
London: F. Jehean sp iloeiiee Row, E.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’'S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocals 
H ‘Legal 


DEE R a Aang in at the Common La 
rer Regworsr, nterpreter 
} Ak Author of “‘ The Mariner's Friend.” J 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NAPOLEON 











FETES in PARIS.— 
K’S CHEAP EXCURSIONS to PARIS will leavé 
LONDON BRIDGE, VICTORIA, KENSINGTON, and other 


London and Brighto Stations = 
ong 7, 8, 10, TP eae fe 14, allo 
there A 


da: 
Srtaricoeey a ange 


(100K’S TOURS to and THROUGH 

SCOTLAND.—Tickets and all information to be had at 

the Tourist Office, 98 Fleet Street.—See also “Cook's Excur- 

sionist,” 2d.; by Sd. On August 1 was issued “ Cook's 

Scot Tourist tory,” with seven new maps and 150 pages 
of letver-press, 3s. 


OOK’S TOURS to PARIS, SWITZER- 
) LAND and BACK, for ONE or TWO MONTAS, fares 
oom 4l. oe nee, oe per class, Toute, pote, ane mos a . e for 
ordinary and express trains. —S Excursionist,” 2d. 
3d.— Tourist Office, 98 Fleet Street. ve 











ARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 

CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on urders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 68, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE —4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—1s. per 100, 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamp ne Se Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or En we yy Stam 
(Reli reduced to ls. per 100. ‘olished Steel Crest 


engraved from 6s. Mon two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or A ress Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
or aE PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 2s. 
doz. Universal System ditto with engraved headlines, is. ad. 


and 2s 9d. per doz. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE- —y of — Despatch Boxes, 
yma! Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
c., post free. 


(Estastisuep 1841.) 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
CeLeBRATED UNITED § skitvite: SOAP a 
and 6d. each 
J.C. & J. FIELD, etal MARSH, LAMBETH. 
rder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 








ig NORWOOD POST (a Weekly 
oem and Magazine). Published every Saturday, 


“ "4 ve ttern of the parochial it ought to have 
more cheat o Guvely local success.”—Vide Fun, June 2, 1866. 


ai ae every promise a waeing ; for io J oncaoes, Gat 
w eserve con suythivg 
like the ability with rs i caty ite commenced.”—The Sun. 


Office: PORTLAND ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Oe a tite Ee 


‘or Particulars ly to the Local Agents 
Stations, Net Oe” c CORNMILL and 19 REGRET 








W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
QBwine MACHINES. 
Purchasers should see 


“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


olsen oes 


time, it makes Four Different Sti 


Commi Report, and Prospectus Sample 
Wook’ pout fon divimpin ne 4 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
9 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, £.C, 
































SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Thirty Years of Army Life on 


THE BORDER. Comastsing Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; a 
Trip across the Rock ‘Mountains in the Winter ; Descrip- 
tions of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, 
and the Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in the 
Life of Different Frontier Men, &. By Colonel R. B. 
Marcy, U.S.A., Author of “The Prairie veller.’ With 
numerous l)lustrations. 8vo, price 12s, [This day. 


Familiar Words : an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become 
embedded in the English La e. Crown 8vo, printed in 
Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound, Second and 
por mn =i Edition, greatly improved, with copious Index, 
price 6s. 


The Prison Life of Jefferson 


DAVIS; Embracing Details and Incidents in his Cap- 
tivity, together with Conversations on Topics of great Public 
Interest. be Joun J. COrayen, M.D., Physician of the 
Prisoner during his confinem@nt. 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 8s. 


The Profits of Panics; and 


other Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the 
Million. By the Author of “ Bubbles of Finance.” In 
popular form, price 1s, 


A History of Savings Banks ; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Govern- 
‘ment Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, 
and Life Insurance. By Witiram Lewis, Author of “ Her 
Majesty’s Mails.” 8vo, 16s. 


** A more dee ly interesting volume has seldom been offered 
to serious thin ers and practical reformers.” — Illustrated 
London News. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


SenaA aa Ni Say aig CR 
oO , Mine an ogy e e, U.S.A. 
Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By Besnex Yunue. 
2 Vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, price 24s. 


The Life of the Late Dr. 


MOUNTAIN, BISHOP of QUEBEC. §8vo, cloth, price 


South Australia: its Progress 


and Prospects. By A. Foster, Esq., late Member of the 
te Council of Adelaide. _ 8vo, with Map, 
el lbs. . 


Travelling in Spain in the 
PRESENT DAY: Being an Account of the Journey of a 


Party of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its 
Principal Cities. By Henry Biacksury. With numerous 


Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, 
by John Phillip, R.A., E. Lahdenen Walter Severn, and the 
Author. Also an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c., the 
eee of the Journey, and a New Map of Spain. Price 


A Thousand Miles in the Rob 


ROY CANOE, ON THE DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
REUSS, AAR. ARNE, THAM MAINE, SEINE, 
MEUSE, AND THE LAKES OF CONSTANCE AND 
LUCERNE, &c. By J. MacGrecor, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 
with a Map, price 5s. 


[Sixth Thousand, now ready. 


Letters on England. By Lows 


Buane. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 Vols., 
post 8vo, price 16s. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 
The Journal of a Wanting 


GENTLEWOMAN. Edited by Brataice A. Jovrpay. 
Post 8vo, price 8s. 
[This day. 


Toilers of the Sea. By Victor 


Hveo. Third Edition. 3 Vols., post 8vo, price 24s. 


The Story of Kennet. By 


Bayarp Tarior. 2 Vols., 16s. 


A Casual Acquaintance. By 


Mrs. Durrvs Harpy. 2 Vols., 16s. 


Mattins and Muttons. By Cuth- 


pert Bepr. 2 Vols., 16s. 


The White Favour. By Henry 


Hour. 3 Vols., 24s, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. . 
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11 AUGUST, 1866. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., Royal 8vo, with several Woodcuts and 
nearly 100 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
of 


THE LAKE DWELLINGS 
SWITZERLAND and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. Ferpr- 
wand Ketter, President of the Antiq Association of 
Ziinich. Translated and Arranged by J. E. Les, F.S.A., 
F.G.S., Author of “ Isca Silurum.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF NECESSITY.” 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ON FORCE, ITS MENTAL and 


MORALCORRELATES: and on that which is supposed to 
Underlie all Phenomena ; with Speculations on , yore 
and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. CHARLES 
Bray, Author of “The Philosophy of Necessity,” ‘‘The 
Education of the Feelings,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 


A PLEA for a NEW TRANSLATION 


of the SCRIPTURES; with a Translation of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Atrrep Dewss, M.A, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertatio In- 
auguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. Benpysue, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


** Blumenbach’s Ldinwy od are of so sterling a character, that 
more recent researches have rather added to than detracted 
from their value; and it was a happy thought to collect his 
seattered anthropological papers into one volume, and present 
them to us in an English dress, at a time when the study of 
mankind, taking a fresh start, is trying to vindicate its import- 
ance amongst the other branches of natural science.”— 
Atheneum. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the 


1S ae STYRLA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMER 
London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Ficet Street. 


NEW AND APPROVED 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by JAMES 8S. LAURIE, 
Formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 


ENGLISH HISTORY SIMPLIFIED; 
or, Our Country’s Story Told bya Lady. 288 pp., fsep. 8vo, 
price Is., 1s. 6d., and 2s, 

** An admirable specimen of a child’s history.” The style is 
simple and easy, the facts well drawn and strikingly told.”— 


Freeman. 
“ About the best book of its class we have seen.”—North 





| British Advertiser. 


LAURIE’'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
SPELLING. 192pp., fscp. 8vo, price 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 
a in Six Sections, 2d. each; and in Three Parts, at 4d. 
each. 

Teachers and scholars will find this course of spelling at once 
the most pleasant, practical, and philosophical of any yet com- 


piled. 
THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


USED AT ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, 
AND RUGBY. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF 
ITS DECLINE. 
By Dr. MOMMSEN. 
Translate, under the Sanction and Revision of the Author, 


including his Latest Corrections, by the Rev. W. Pirr 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 


Vols. I. and IT., 18s. ; Vol. II1., 10s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL 


ENGLISH-LATIN & LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 
By C. D. YONGE. 


Vol. I., English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. II., Latin-English, 
7s. 6d. ; or the whole Work complete, strongly bound 
in roan, price 15s. 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et ZNEIS. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD, 

FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
Fifteenth Edition. Demy 8vo, with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Eighth Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
706 











EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


BAKER'S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE 


(200,000 copies have been sold in England and the Colonies). 


Gradation I. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, 1s. 6d. 

Gradation II. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 6d. 

Gradation III. 200 Reading Lessons, 1s. Manual, 3s. 

ees TY, ape Scientific Class-Book, 500 pp., 300 Wood 
cuts, C 


*,* Each Gradation contains appropriate Poems, 
TABLET LESSONS, Gradation I., in frames, 5s. 


BAKER’S READING BOOKS,of BIBLE 


HISTORY. For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Gradation I. 132 Reading Lessons, 4d. Manual, Is. 
Gradation II. 132 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 6d. 
Gradation II]. 132 Reading Lessons, 1s. Manual, 2s. 6d, 
Gradation IV, Catechetical Exercises, 1s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE CLASS-BOOK, with Ex- 


planatory Notes, Sacred Poems, Maps, and Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. 


Fscp. 8vo. Cloth boards, pp. 560, 330 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
London: W. MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 








Special Edition for India. 


BAKER’S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE. 
Gradation ITl., 10d. Under the Sanction of the Depart-- 
ment of Public Instruction in the Punjab. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price Is. 


KIT and CO. A First Reading Book for 


Schools. In Monosyllables only. Managers will find this: 
book very convenient for the Lowest Standard, which is 
examined in monosyllable only. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, 
and MY PLACE IN IT: a Universal History for Young 
Persons, from the Creation to the Present Time. By 
E. 8S. A. Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. 7s. 6d. 


MY COUNTRY : a History of the British 
— 54 » h Edited by the Rev. J. H. Broome. 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE LESSONS; or, 


Type and Antitype. By H. A. D. Tuorn. 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
one arene a full Index of Subjects. By Witiiase 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Tenth Thousand, price 4d., 


HAPPY HOURS WITH THE CHURCH 


— By the Rev. J. E. Sampson, St. Thomas’s,. 
ork. 

** Well adapted to realize its title."—Record. 

London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Fifth Thousand, in cloth, red edges, 6d. ; leather, 1s., 


A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOL BOYS. _ By the Rev. C. H. Ramspex. Contains - 
Counsels on the Bible, Sundays, Study, Home, Friends, 
Temper, the Tongue, Truthfulness, Purity, Humility, 
General Conduct, &c. 

‘This little book is a little treasure.”— Youth’s Magazine. 
** The counsels are brief, judicious, and appropriate. It is an 
xcellent manual for a boy on leaving home. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in1 Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., bevelled boards, 
THE 


ROMANCE OF MARY CONSTANT. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


**Hélas! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs 
emeurent.” 


London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 
AUGUST, containing all the Best Books of the Season, is 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded postage free on applica- 


tion. ‘ 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELKCT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, will be 
ready for delivery early next week. 

Purchasers of Books for Public. and Private Libraries and 
Literary Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, Booksellers, 
and others, who deal largely in ~ = are respectfully invited to 
make early application for this Catalogue, and to observe the 
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SIGNBOARDS. 

The History of Signboards from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Jacob Larwood 
and John Camden Hotten. With One Hundred 
Illustrations in Facsimile by J. Larwood. 
(J. C. Hotten. ) 

fees book has not appeared a day too 

soon. If not better, as the preface 
observes, it would have been certainly pro- 
duced much more easily many years ago, 
and ‘* ten years hence many of the particulars 
here gathered could no longer be collected.’’ 

We can only wonder at the industry which 

has raked together so much information of 

which the principal merit is far from being 
the gratification it affords to curiosity, though 

- that is very considerable. Signboards are 

the comic or plebeian side of heraldry. The 

noble or the chieftain in still more ancient 
times had his cognizance by which he was 
known, at least from the time of Cain down- 
wards, and the tradesman had his sign. The 
learned part of the subject is by no means 
neglected by our authors, but it is done 
succinctly and with good taste. They have 

a most intricate labyrinth to lead us through, 

and do well to reserve all their powers for 

the signboard, as we commonly understand 
it; that is, the sign which still main- 
tains its position at the inn or public-house. 

The most expensive sign ever painted, 

appears to have been one by Clarkson, a 

picture of Shakspeare, for which he was paid 

5001. Besides this master, and Hogarth, 

whose ‘* Man Loaded with Mischief” is still 

to be seen at 414 Oxford Street, signs were 
painted by John Baker, Charles Catton, 

John Baptist Cipriani, Samuel Wale, Richard 

Wilson, George Morland, Ibbetson, David 

Cox, the Elder Crome, Harlow, who ap- 

perded to his production the initials of Sir 

Thomas Lawrence, Sir Charles Ross, Herring, 

and Millais :— 


Great men of former ages, also, are known to 
have painted signs. In the Museum at Basle, 
in Switzerland, there are two pictures of a 
school, painted by Holbein when fourteen years 
old, for a sign of the schoolmaster of the town. 
** The Mule and Muleteer,” in the Sutherland 
Collection, is said to have been painted by Cor- 
reggio asa sign for aninn. A similar legend is 
told about the ‘‘ Young Bull,” of Paul Potter, 
in the Museum of the Hague, in Holland, which 
is reported to have been painted for a butcher’s 
signboard. ‘* The Chaste Susannah” (/a Chaste 
Susanne) was formerly a fine stone bas-relief in 
the Rue aux Féves, Paris ; it was attributed to 
Goujon, and bought as such by an amateur. A 
plaster cast of it now occupies its place. Wat- 
teau executed a sign for a milliner on the Pont 
Nétre-Dame, which was thought sufficiently 
good to be engraved. Horace Vernet has the 
name of having produced some signs in his 
younger days ; a there is still at the present 
time a sign of the White Horse, in one of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Paris, which is 
pointed out as a work of Guéricault. 


According to the list of signs in London 
for the year 1864, the most common is the 
‘¢ King’s Arms,” of which the authors enu- 
merate 89. Next in order comes the ‘‘ Red 
Lion,” 73. This is an heraldic sign :— 


Doubtless it originated with the badge of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, married to 
Constance, daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Leon and Castille. The Duke bore the 
lion rampant gules of Leon as his cognizance, to 
represent his claim to the Throne of Castille, 
when that was occupied by Henry de Trasta- 
mare. In after years it may often have been 
used to represent the lion of Scotland. 


The favourites of signboards afford ample 
scope forthe moralist. Perhaps Henry VIII. 
has had a greater share of this kind of 
posthumous glory than any other man, not 
even excepting Shakespeare. He is moreover 
the oldest whose portrait is at all authentic. 
And he has lasted well down to the present 
day. Many a “ King’s Head” still shows 
traces of ‘‘ Bluff King Hal.” The authors 
have hit upon the true reason. ‘His 





personal appearance, doubtless, more than 
his dunhitee as a king, were at the bottom of 
this popular favour. He looked the personi- 
fication of jollity and good cheer ; and when 
the evil ions, expressed by his face, were 
lost waar the clumsy tena of the sign- 
painter, there remained nothing but a merry, 
‘beery-looking ’ Bacchus, eminently adapted 
for a public-house sign.” Perhaps only one 
Sovereign in the world ever gave origin to so 
absurd a sign as ‘* Tumbling-down Dick ;” 
an honour which belongs to Richard Crom- 
well. 

The signs which have had as a rule least 
popularity, or rather notoriety, are those 
mentioned in the chapter on ‘‘ Historic and 
Commemorative Signs.” Many of them re- 
semble medals, being almost, if not quite, 
unique. 


From the perusal of this catalogue, we can draw 
one conclusion—namely, that only a few of what 
we have termed ‘‘ historical signs” outlive the 
century which gave them birth. If the term of 
their duration extends over this period, there is 
some chance that they will remain in popular 
favour for a long time. Thus, in the case of most 
heroes of the last century, few publicans certainly 
will know anything about the Marquis of Granby, 
Admiral Rodney, or the Duke of Cumberland, 
yet their names are almost as familiar as the Red 
Lion, or the Green Dragon, and have indeed 
become public-household words. Once that stage 
past, they havea last chance of continuing another 
century or two—unamely, when those heroes are so 
completely forgotten, that the very mystery of 
their names becomes their recommendation ; such 
as the Grave Morris, the Will Sommers, the Jack 
of Newbury, &c. 


The Heraldic and Emblematic signs are 
principally derived from the crests, arms, 
and badges of private families. Hence they 
are principally confined to special locali- 
ties, with a few exceptions ; such as the 


**Red Lion” belonging to some popular’ 


personage. Closely connected with these 
are signs derived from ‘‘ Animals and Mon- 
sters,” and it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish them. ‘* Wecannot now determine, 
for instance, whether by the White Horse is 
meant simply an equus caballus, or the White 
Horse of the Saxons, or that of the House of 
Hanover.” Some of our readers may remem- 
ber a bet made a short time ago by a gallant 
Colonel about the spelling of the word 
** Rein-deer,” when his reputation suffered a 
temporary eclipse. He was, however, quite 
correct in his orthography, an accomplish- 
ment which does not always belong to the 
officers of Her Majesty’s service. A know- 
ledge of signs would have been still more 
useful to him: he would have found “ rain- 
deer, rained-deer, range-deer, and ranged- 
deer.” The latter was the sign of a gun- 
smith, so, perhaps, the spelling was altered 
not without full deliberation. It is singular 
that the Sheep is never seen on sign-bvards, 
the Ram rarely, but the Lamb often. The 
latter, indeed, was at first a sacred sign, and 
might be classed with Bible signs, or those 
derived from saints and martyrs. Birds, 
though great favourites in Paris, never 
appear to have been so common in England. 
The Eagle has found his proper home in 
America, where a native writer says of him : 
‘* Resplendent with gold-leaf, he spreads his 
broad wings over the tavern door, or may be 
seen in gigantic effigy perched far aloft upon 
the cornice of some tall building, holding an 
immense gilded umbrella in his beak.” The 
Cock is one of the oldest of all signs, being 
familiar to the Romans. Mr. Tennyson is 
by no means the first poet who has found a 
niche for that sign in verse. Amongst fishes 
and insects the Mermaid holds the first place ; 
The Dolphin comes next. Among flowers, 
trees, and herbs, the oldest sign of all is the 
Bush, as a token of good wine. It can be 
traced back to classical times, and as ivy was 
the plant commonly used, is probably con- 
necteil with the worship of Bacchus. The 
Bunch of Grapes, on the other hand, is 
Scriptural, being that borne by the spies. 
Scripture, indeed, —— signs chiefly for 
booksellers, and other than publicans. The 
‘** Salutation,” once very common, split 
gradually after the Reformation into the 
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Angel and the Virgin. It was very common 
in all towns where there was a monastery 
such as Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, &c. 
‘‘Dignities, Trades, and Professions,” furnish 
an unlimited supply of signs. The Three 
Morris-Dancers have been preserved from ex- 
tinction in a painted glass window at Betley, 
in Staffordshire, on which the characters 
performing the dance in the early part of the 
sixteenth century are represented. 


The earliest performers yj re to have been 
called Robin Hood and Little John, Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck, the May Queen, the fool, the piper, 
and the plain rank and file of dancers variously 
dressed. To these afterwards were added a 
dragon, a hobby-horse, and other quaint types. 
Among the characters represented on the painted 
window are also a franklein, a churl, or peasant, 
and a nobieman. The hobby-horseman occupies 
the middle of the window, and is said to represent 
a Moorish king: he has two swords thrust into 
his cheeks, which seem to represent a feat of 
dexterity performed by Indian and Egyptian 
jugglers of throwing a somersault with two 
swords balanced on each side of the cheek. The 
horse (merely a frame covered with long trappings, 
and only showing the neck and limbs of a horse, 
in which the man capered about) held a ladle in 
his mouth for collecting money. 


The authors thoroughly investigate The 
Green Man, which is sometimes confounded 
with the Wild Man. Tom of Bedlam, and 
Bess of Bedlam, also figure among the 
** dignities,” and from these we pass 
naturally enough to the undertakers, and a 
curious story, which affords a rebuke to some 
of the schemes of modern advertising. 

England was never so familiar with sacred 
things and names as France and the Con- 
tinent generally. We should never have 
dubbed a café or restaurant by the title of 
the ‘*lmmaculate Conception,” even if we 
had remained Catholic, and we should not 
have wanted the interference of the magi- 
strates to take down a sign of the ’s 
Head, even if we had found an innkeeper, 
like the Paris one, to set up such a standard ; 
still less another, representing Christ taken 
prisoner, with the profane motto, ‘‘ Au juste 

rix.” Can this mean ‘‘ lamb to be had cheap 
rere?” Yet this identical sign has been 
handed down to our own time. Sainte,. 
until the days of the Reformation, were 
naturally common enough. St. Christopher 
was one of the commonest; and existed till 
a very short time ago at Eton, even if it has 
not been resuscitated there in some obscure 
nook ‘‘out of bounds.” St. George, how- 
ever, is still popular, for ‘‘in London alone 
there are at present not less than sixty-six 
public-houses and taverns with this name.” 
A relic of the Pope is still preserved in the 
curious and unique sign of “‘ Peter’s Finger,” 
alluding to the solemn benediction, urbi et 
orbi. 

Amongst si derived from dishes The 
Boar’s Head should and does have pre-emin- 
ence. Not only guests like Falstaff, and Pitt, 
who at the last great Shakespearian dinner- 
party in 1784 ‘‘ was the most amusing of the 
company,” but landlords did their best to 
signalize it. Here is a story for Christmas 
Eve :— 


In the month of May, 1718, one James Austin, 
‘*inventor of the Persian ink powder,” desiring 
to give his customers a substantial proof of his 
gratitude, invited them to the Boar's Head to 

ke of an immense plum- werner This 
pudding weighed 1,000 lbs. ; a baked pudding of 
one foot square, and the best piece of an ox 
roasted ; the principal dish was put in the 
on Monday, May 12, at the Red Lion Inn, by 
the Mint in Southwark, and had to boil fourteen 
days. From there it was to be brought to the 
Swan Tavern, in Fish Street Hill, accompanied 
by a band of music playing—‘‘ What lumps of 
pudding my mother gave me ;” one of the instru- 
ments was a drum in proportion to the pudding, 
being eighteen feet two inches in length, and 
four feet diameter, which was drawn by “‘a 
device fixt on six asses.” Finally the monstrous 
awry was to be divided in St. George's 
ields, but apparently its smell was too much 
for the gluttony of the Londoners ; the escort 
was routed, the pudding taken and devoured, 
and the whole ceremony brought to an end, 











before Mr. Austin had a chance to regale his 
customers. 

Here is an amusing instance of the way we 
get puzzled in our derivations :— 

At the beginning of this century there was a 
noted sasiieat'in Bane Street, called The Brawn’s 
Head, and the general opinion was that at one 
time it had a brawn or boar’s head for its sign. 
This, however, was a mistake ; the house was 
named after the head of a noted cook, whose 
name was Theophilus Brawn, formerly landlord 
of Rummer Tavern, in Great Queen Street, and 
the article (as the letters ‘‘The’’ were usually 
supposed to be) was simply an abbreviation of 
the man’s magnificent Christian name. 


And who would suppose the Looking-glass 
originally meant a book? Yet so it is. 
This was a bookseller’s sign ; and Speculum, 
a looking-glass, was in the middle ages a 
common name for certain books. Many, 
therefore, of the early booksellers chose the 
Speculum as a sign. 


A curious fact is connected with this so 
common title of the Speculum for early religious 
books. When the first pioneers in the art of 
printing were agrees over their new inven- 
tion, during the transition period from block- 
— to printing with detached letters, 


uttenberg, in 1436, entered into an agreement | 


with John Riffe, Anthony Heilman, and Andrew 
Dreizehn, in which speculation the three 
associates were to furnish the necessary funds, 
whilst Guttenberg was to pay them one half of 
any profits, the other half being for himself. 
a certain time the association broke up, 
differences arose about the liquidation, and a 
lawsuit was the consequence. The documents 
of this lawsuit are still in existence ; from them 
it appears that they kept their invention a secret, 
and called themselves ‘‘Spiegelmachers”’ (makers 
of ooking gieceee), which looking-glasses, ac- 
cording to the evidence of witnesses, had found 
a very ready sale amongst the pilgrims who at 
that period congregated at Aix-la-Chapelle op 
the occasion of some religious festival. But as 
apparently no extra number of mirrors were sold 
on that occasion, and there does not ap to 
have been any new invention in the art of mak- 
ing them, it is evident that the looking-glasses 
sold were the Speculum books, which un- 
doubtedly would be readily purchased by the 
pilgrims to the holy shrine. This opinion is 
ill more corroborated by the mention made in 
the evidence of a Press, which could scarcely be 
used in the manufacture of looking-glasses. 


Think again of the Gospel Oak in Kentish 
Town, which takes its name “‘not from any 
inclination to piety on the part of the land- 
lord, but from an old oak-tree in the neigh- 
bourhood, near the boundary line of Hamp- 
stead and St. Pancras parishes, a relic of the 
once general custom of reading a portion of 
the gospel under certain trees in the parish 

bulations, equivalent to ‘beating the 
” Table-turners may meditate over 
this fact :— 

In the year 1682, the Woolsack Tavern in 
Newgate Market attracted great attention, 
owing to a wonderful phenomenon there ex- 
hibited, and set forth in the following handbill 
from the Sloane Collection, No. 958: ‘* At the 
sign of the Woolsack in Newgate Street, is to be 
seen a strange and wonderful thing, which is, an 
elm-board, being touch’d with a hot iron, doth 
express itself, as if it was a man dying, with 
grones and trembling, to the great admiration of 
all the hearers. It has been presented before 
the King and his nobles, and hath given them 
great satisfaction. Vivat Rex.” ... And the 
mantel-piece at the Bowman Tavern, Drury 
Lane, expressed its aversion of a red-hot poker 
as unequivocally as the elm-board at the Wool- 
sack, and the dresser at the Queen’s Arms in St. 
Martin’s Lane was evidently a ‘‘chip of the 
same block.’’ Indeed, were cauterized 
and groaned all over London. 


All the ingenuity and industry of the 
authors has proved unavailing to explain the 
meaning or divine the origin of some signs, 
and in the faint hope that from amongst our 
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second Earls of Chester, which was a wolf's 
head erased ; the neck of the animal being erased 
may, mg. peeaires sign-painters, have been 
represen less conventionally than is done 
now, and probably exhibited some of the torn 

whence the name of the Bleeding Wolf. 
As for the use of the term ‘‘ wolf,” instead of 
‘‘wolfs head,” we have a parallel instance in 
one of the gates of Chester, which, from this 
crest, was called Wolfsgate instead of Wolfshead 
Gate. There is another equally puzzling sign, 
peculiar to this county and to Lancashire— 
namely, the Bear’s Paw. Of this sign, it must 
be confessed that no explanation can be offered ; 
it certainly looks heraldic, and lion’s jambs 
erased are the crest of many families. 


How is it that the *‘ Green Lion,” the coat 
of Robert Dudley, should be preserved in 
one obscure street of Cambridge alone ? and 
what is the explanation of the ‘‘ Purple 
Lion,” which occurs but once, on a trades 
token of Southampton Buildings? Then 
again, ‘‘ The Crooked Billet is a sign for which 
we have not been able to discover any likely 
origin : it may have been originally a ragged 
staff, or a pastoral staff, or a baton cornu, the 
ancient name for a battle-axe. It is also the 
name for a part of the tankard.” Asa rule, 
it was arusticsign. | 

Of signs derived from Dress, from Geo- 

raphy and Topography, of Humorous and 

iscellaneous signs, our space forbids us to 
speak. That of ‘‘ Nobody” may possibly be 
as old as Homer, if it were selected indeed 
for the same reason that surname was 
adopted by Ulysses. The appendix should 
not, however, be passed over quite in silence. 
One of the first ‘‘ Grand Exhibitions ” that 
ever was, was one of sign-boards, in 1762. 
The fun principally resided in the catalogue. 
It seems to have been taken very much to 
heart by the real Exhibitioners of paintings, 
who had just commenced ; though it is 
difficult to say whether the furious letters 
which appeared in the London Register 
and the: St. James’s Chronicle on the sub- 
ject were not part of the design. How- 
ever, it was pre-eminently successful, and 
now that the Royal Academy is losing 
ground, to judge by their balance-sheet, in 
the estimation of the public, is appositely re- 
printed to remind exhibitors that a worse 
thing still may happen to them. 

Those who love old stories, old prints, old 
broadsides, and old advertisements will revel 
to their heart’s content in this volume. For 
them it will be an endless source of amuse- 
ment. Our printers have hung over the 
pages, instead of setting up their ‘‘ extracts ;” 
and we have found it difficult to verify our 


quotations, and complete our article, owing to, 


the curiosity so odd a book creates. Let us 
advise everyone to buy two copies, one to 
prevent everybody else about him breaking 
the precept in the Catechism against picking 
and stealing ; the other for his own proper 
use and behoof. Unless he takes this precau- 
tion, his copy will soon be no cleaner than 
an alehouse pack of cards, or those original 
‘*nasteboards” which were made for kings 
and handled by pages. Cooks will cease to 
lick their fingers ere anyone who knows his 
alphabet will give up endeavouring to read, 
though by no means gravely, the lines which 
are here written under, above, and upon 
signs and signboards, 








ECCLESIA DEI. 
Ecclesia Dei, (Strahan.) 

F theologians, or even ordinary persons 
who have been brought up in the pre- 
scientific period, may sometimes smile at the 
attempts of geologists to measure the time 
which has elapsed since the formation of 
coal, or which was n to stratify a 
given amount of gravel in an old river-bed, 
the former, at all events, give scope enough 
for the most modest physicist to take an 
ample revenge. Here is a book which pro- 
fesses to solve the highest problems of the 


universe without the slightest difficulty, and 

which it is scarcely credible any educated 

could possibly have been conceited and 

oolish enough to give to the press. One 
grain of prudence, 
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seems to have 








remained to the author—he has concealed his 
name. 

The cause which moved the Supreme Being 
to commence the work of creation is, and 
must always remain, an insoluble mystery, 
But there are no mysteries to the author of 
** Keclesia Dei.” ‘*We see that which ap- 
pears to have moved Him when, still the 
Sole Occupant of His infinite domains, He 
looked abroad throughout the hitherto un- 
broken solitudes, and determined to fill them 
with material habitations, and to people 
them with immortal life.” And again : “ Far 
away, then, from our actual position we 
begin by looking backwards to the period 
when God abode mysteriously Alone in His 
infinite domains ;” and we find ‘‘ the blessed 
progress of moral natures in communion with 
Himself as the purpose which moved Him” !! 
But this is notall : ‘‘ This intention wrought 
in the depths of His Triune existence at that 
moment, just before the beginning of time, 
And then we see Him disclosing the mys- 
terious Fellowship in which He had abode 
from all eternity. In that Person of His 
being through Whom His relations with His 
new creatures would be maintained, He 
manifested Himself in a grand operation of 
His creative might. Through the agency of 
the only-begotten Son, God made the heavens 
and the earth ! ” 

The author doubts for a moment whether 
it might not be possible that some other 
creation has preceded that of our Solar 
System, but this would contradict. his pre- 
vious statement, that he had fathomed the 
intentions of God when ‘ He abode Alone,” 
though he seems quite to forget this assertion 
a little further on. But he is thoroughly 
conversant with everything that went on in 
the space of time included under those con- 
venient words, ‘‘ In the beginning.” Reve- 
lation, it appears, has made known to 
us ‘heirs of immortality,” with whose 
** occupations” this anonymous guide seems 
well acquainted. ‘‘Long before man had 
been called forth to take his place amongst 
them, their progress had been marked by 
wondrous developments ; great eras had arisen 
in their histories; for they were already 
numerous when the human race was added to 
their communities, and ages had then passed 
since the creation of those whom we must 
speak of as their progenitors and patriarchs.” 

-After this, we need not be surprised at 
finding that the ‘‘ Pre-historic Age” of Man 
is no blank for those who know how to use 
Revelation. ‘‘It could not have been for 
an inconsiderable period that our first parent 
continued in that path. ... In pure and 
healthful development, the powers of his 
mind and body were exercised. He was 
hving, too, in that communion with the Second 
Person of the Eternal Trinity, for which he, 
also, was qualified by his endowments. More- 
over, he had intercourse with some of the older 
members of creation, obtaining from them in- 
formation which was necessary amidst the cir- 
cumstances of his new existence.” What was 
poor Eve doing all this time? She is quite 
forgotten. 

It has generally been supposed that Eve, 
whose existence our author recollects when 
he comes to the Fall, was tempted by a ser- 
pent, who is expressly described by Revela- 
tion as *‘ a beast of the field.” Butno; “It 
was at all events in this guise, as a celestial 
spirit, with the aspect of one of those Sera- 
phim who had previously communicated 
wisdom and truth to our first parents,” &c. 
But let us drop this absurd, and we may say 
blasphemous travesty of the plain Biblical 
narrative. Our sense of decorum is not so 
much violated in the subsequent part of the 
volume, because the ‘‘ Church ” is an abstrac- 
tion which verbiage, unbounded assertion, 
and obscurity have often before claimed as 
their special province. It is so tempting to 
minds careless of truth, and unchecked by 
the necessity of supporting their theories by 
any solid authority, to prate about the 
*‘ Divine Order” and the ‘ Celestial Order.’ 
Nor is there any reason why they should 
not do so to their heart’s content. If the 
latter half of the ‘‘Ecclesia Dei” stood 
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alone, it might pass muster as a specimen of 
religious rhodomontade. But many will be 
too disgusted with the first few chapters to 

roceed further, and only wonder that there 
should be found a pen to write them, and a 
publisher to publish them. 








LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Manual of Latin Prose Composition. By the 
Rev. H. M. Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton 


College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, Enlarged 
and Revised. 1866. (Longmans.) 

Palestra Stili Latini. By the Rev. B. H. Ken- 
nedy, D.D. Materials for Translation into 
Latin Prose, progressively arranged. 1866. 
(Longmans. ) 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the 


P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Foliorum Centuriv. Being Select Passages for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, Se- 
lected and arranged by Rev. H. A. Holden. 
(Bell and Daldy.) 

Longer Latin Exercises—A Practical Introduc- 
tion to Latin Prose Composition. Parts I. 
and II. Grotefend’s Materials for Translation 
into Latin. (Rivingtons.) 

T might seem strange that the value of 

a sound classical training can have been 

underrated by any persons, except those 
who, through carelessness or prejudice, have 
omitted to take a sufficiently synoptical view 
of the various constituent elements and un- 
derlying principles of every satisfactory sys- 
tem of education. With minds that are 
unaccustomed or unable to grasp things as a 
whole, that are in the habit of forgetting 
that the grand end of every separate branch 
of study is, or should be, to contribute to- 
wards the perfect discipline of the mind, and 
the formation of the well-balanced and 
harmoniously-proportioned character, it may, 
of course, be quite natural to depreciate 
those studies which are unattended with any 
immediate or tangible result. To them it 
seems that a classical education implies 
merely a knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
nothing more; they entirely leave out of 
sight the fact that a mastery of those tongues 
necessarily involves severe mental exercise. 
A classical scholar is superior to one who 
knows nothing of classics, not on the ground 
that he is acquainted with two additional 
languages, but because he will have under- 
gone an additional amount of mental culture, 
and because his intellectual faculties will 
have. attained a more perfect develop- 
ment than those of a person who is ignorant 
_of the language of ancient Athens or Rome. 
We have no wish to resuscitate an old dis- 
cussion, or venture upon a disputation 
as to whether the discipline of a course of 
physical science may be better or worse than 
that of a course of classical reading. As- 
suming, however, that the latter is as good 
as, if not preferable to, anything which can 
be suggested as a substitute, and that the 
benefits which it confers are of a universal 
rather than a special character, we will en- 
deavour to point out the principal advantages 
to be derived from one particular subdivision 
of classical study. 

Skill in Latin prose composition is of a 
later growth than proficiency in the manu- 
facture of Latin verse—on the same principle, 
possibly, that individuals and peoples alike 
make their earliest efforts in the shape of 
metrical effusions. The elegances and per- 
fections of verse are far mvre obvious to the 
young scholar than those of prose, and for 
this reason more easily imitated. Youthful 
ears are readily susceptible of music and 
rhythm ; and there are at least fifty boys 
who can appreciate the beauties of Ovid to 
one who can detect the graces of Cicero or 
the picturesque charms of Livy. Again, 
Latin versification may be almost described 
as being a system of ingenious patchwork ; 
phrases are readily remembered and con- 
veniently appropriated that have occurred in 
some author who has been read with the 
view of affording a model for composition. 
There is no process of assimilation to be 
undergone ; expressions may be at once 
transferred wholenaie and intact ; and, above 
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all, if the youthful Latinist be employed 
upon the work of translatien from English, 
he is allowed more latitude in his rendering ; 
as long as the general idea is reproduced, he 
is not compelled to be very exact about 
giving the precise shades of expression. 
Above all, it is impossible to deny that Latin 
versification is more of a knack than its 
kindred study, the composition of Latin 
prose. A lad at seventeen will very pro- 
bably be a more successful manufacturer of 
Elegiacs, Hexameters, and Lyrics than he will 
be when a man at thirty, unless, of course, 
the occupation has never once been allowed 
to drop ; while the Latin prose of even the 
best of schoolboys is seldom of a very high 
order. There is generally a certain crudity 
aboug it, of which their verses may know no- 
thing. Regarding, then, prose compositionasa 
more mature development of Latin scholarship 
than verse, let us briefly examine in what its 
main advantages as an intellectual exercise 
generally consist. In the first place, a cir- 
cumstance of no mean importance, if, as has 
now become the common practice, it is 
required to render into Latin a passage from 
some English author, the classical trans- 
lator must, before he commences his labours, 
take carefully into consideration the style, 
tone, and general meaning of his original. He 
must diligently weigh the significanceand force 
of every expression, and every turn in every 
sentence. He must perceive what are those 
words which are of the greatest weight in 
English, in order that he may reproduce 
them in their most emphatic position in 
Latin. Unless he thoroughly understands 
and appreciates the author to be translated, 
his work must beafailure. Secondly, he will 
be brought closely to consider the various 
differences between the Latin and Eng- 
lish languages; and these of themselves 
are sufficient to open to him a beneficial 
train of thought. One thought will sug- 
gest another; from mere points of gram- 
mar and idiomatic technicalities, he will 
rise to the great laws which have go- 
verned human speech at different ages. 
The characteristic varieties of Latin and 
English are well stated in the preface of Mr. 
Wilkins’ ‘‘Manual,” of whichanewand greatly 
enlarged edition is now before us. In Latin, 
as Mr. Wilkins has admirably pointed out, 
‘a variety of accessory circumstances are 
arranged in the subordinate clauses of a 
single sentence, which, in the pages of a 
modern English historian, would probably 
have been broken into two or three proposi- 
tions.” From the various idiomatic ex- 
pressions of Latin thought, he will also be 
enabled to gather much information as to 
the character and society of the inhabitants 
of Rome themselves. From their colloquial 
phrases and familiar metaphors he will see 
how deeply imbedded in the Roman mind 
were the notions of justice, order, and law ; 
modern ideas of which are in great measure 
due to these classical prototypes. In addi- 
tion to this, he will be led to observe how 
completely, in most modern languages, ab- 
stract forms of expression have usurped the 
place of concrete. Thus the Latin author 
wrote ‘*magnis hominibus auctorvbus,” where 
we should say, ‘‘ on the authority of great 
men ”—** habemus confitentem reum,” ‘* we 
have the criminal’s confession.” Nor will he 
well be able to avoid noticing the essentially 
intellectual character of a Roman public, 
displayed as it is in the tendency of Sonam 
authors to adopt terse and condensed ex- 
pressions, which would be unintelligible if 
transferred to the languages of modern 
Europe. As Mr. Wilkins rightly observes : 
“The Roman was an cmtneatly patrician 
literature, and adapted to ears the most 
cultivated and refined. Much that is sup- 
posed to be understood from the con- 
text is suppressed as superfluous; and, 
in general, condensation is a far more 
classical attribute of style than amplifica- 
tion.” It is for these reasons that Latin 
composition becomes something far higher 
than the study and suactleal observance 
of mere grammatical laws and obsolete 
technicalities. Language has been well 
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compared to a picture-gallery ; and words and 
expressions, when studied attentively and 
aright, may often afford a glimpse of states 
of society, thoughts, and manners, as vivid 
as could have been given by the brush of the 
artist, or the pen of the historian. 

We have before this taken occasion to 
recommend Mr. Wilkins’ “ Manual,” and we 
repeat our recommendation now most 
heartily. The various into which his 
volume is subdivided, render it almost ex- 
haustive. Dr. Kennedy’s selections from 
oo authors are made with great care, 
and he appears to us to have been singularly 
successful in arranging them upon a system 
of progressive difficulty. Such books as the 
‘**Palestra Stili Latini” of the late Head- 
master of Shrewsbury School, Mr. Holden’s 
‘** Foliorum Centuriz,” and the “* Materials for 
Latin Prose Composition ” of Mr. Percival 
Frost, are calculated to lighten considerably 
the labours of the schoolmaster and college- 
tutor. To be able to immediately refer to 
some such storehouse of eligible passages 
for translation, is obviously no small con- 
venience. The high character of all the 
school-books edited by Mr. T. K. Arnold is 
so well known that we need hardly express 
our approval of them here. The amount of 
grammatical information and critical know- 
ledge which is compressed into the two parts 
of the * Introduction to Latin Prose om- 
position” is sufficient to employ the mind 
of the pupil for a considerable space of time. 
We do not, however, believe that it is advis- 
able for the young scholar to practise him- 
self only in the examples which these manuals 
contain, and in no others. He ought to do, 
collaterally with reading these, exercises of 
a more general character—such, for instance, 
as those contained in the G ium 
of Crombie, a series of exercises alike admir- 
able for their selection and their carefully- 
graduated arrangement. Grotefend’s ‘‘Ma- 
terials for Latin Prose” form an excellent 
study; but we question whether the volume 
is not now rendered superfluous by the 
appearance of volumes of the character of 
Dr. Kennedy’s ‘‘ Paleestra Stili Latini.” 

Latin prose composition is, we believe, 
taught now everywhere on much the same 


rinciple. In some quarters more stress is 
aid upon original composition and repetition 
by heart of Latin authors than in others ; 


and we think very properly. By writing 
occasional Latin essays on any su byects that 
may be set, a boy acquires a certain freedom 
of expression that is very serviceable ; he also 
enjoys a more favourable opportunity for 
openly displaying his acquaintance with Latin 
idioms and phrases peculiar to various 
authors, than when he is occupied with 
rendering a from English into Latin. 
Expressions with which he may have met 
in the course of his reading, and that other- 
wise he might have forgotten, he is able to 
employ at will, and thus to impress upon his 
memory. But the grand secret of good Latin 
rose writing is habitual learning by heart. 
t is only in this way that the mind can be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to the idiomatic 
turns of Latin sentences. With the sound 
of what has been committed to memory 
ringing as it were in his ears, the yo 
student should commence the composition o 
his Latin prose. Unconsciously he will 
be led to imitate constructions and cadences 
which he has seen elsewhere, and to assimi- 
late his own style to that of his models. 
Yet though schoolmasters and tutors are 
tolerably well agreed as to the principles upon 
which Latin prose writing should be taught, 
there exists some slight difference in i 
views as to what constitutes the chief merit 
when actually produced. Take for instance 
the Latin versions which two scholars of 
equal eminence and excellence, though vary- 
ing as we have hinted in the views which 
they hold on the subject of excellence, in 
this particular branch of scholarship, will 
have produced of the same passage of 
English author. The Latinity of each 
be perfect ; but the one will have exhibited 


a tendency to expand, the other to compress ; 
one will have contented himself with repro- 
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ing just those ideas which it has appeared 
pag geal the genius of the language ; the 
other will have diligently striven to render 
each particular word, each separate particle 
which have existed in the Eng ish. It is not 
wonderful if the former of these versions is 
of the kind that is called spirited, while the 
latter is specially remarkable for an accuracy 
so painstaking and extreme that it seems 
heavy as well as elegant. We have seen the 
same English passage rendered by two equally 
well-known Oxford scholars, according to the 
version of one into ten, according to that of 
the other into seventeen lines. Yet that of 
each was unimpeachable on the score of 
elegant and accurate Latinity. 
it would be absurd to invest the art of 
Latin making with an undue or exaggerated 
importance ; but we believe that there can 
be few exercises more strengthening to the 
mind of the scholar, more calculated to pro- 
mote habits of accuracy and taste, more sug- 
gestive of deeper and broader inquiries into 
the science of language, than the study of 
Latin prose composition, if conducted on a 
proper and judicious method. 








IS ENGLISH SCANDINAVIAN ? 

The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandi- 
navia and England, now first Collected and 
Deciphered by Prof. George Stephens. Part 
I. (London: J. R. Smith; Copenhagen : 
Michaelsen and Tillge.) 

[Seconp Norice. ] 
HE theory that English is thoroughly a 
German tongue, and owes little or no- 
thing to Scandinavia, and that the Danish 
settlements in, and invasion of, England left 
little or no traces in our language, has been 
advocated by writers differing as widely as 

Dr. Guest, Mr. Thomas Wright, and Dr. 

Latham. The late Herbert Coleridge, one 

of the first Icelandic scholars of his time in 

England, entered a warm protest against this 

view in the {‘ Philological Society’s Transac- 

tions” for 1859, before his too early death, 
and showed how largely our language was in- 
debted to the Scandinavian tongues, both in 
vocabulary and grammatical formation. Pro- 
fessor Stephens now comes forward to contend 
that, in the main, English is a branch of 
the Scandinavian stock, and not of the Ger- 
man, though of course he admits the 
brotherhood of Northmen, Saxons, and Ger- 
mans. Still, Northern and Saxon (including 

English and Flemish) are so close as to be 

labelled A 1, A 2, while German is to be B. 

The professor guards himself to some ex- 

tent by noticing the deplorable ignorance 

which prevails on this topic, the scandalous 
neglect which has left many of our Saxon and 

Early lish monuments and manuscri 

unprinted, or allowed them to be botched by 

pert editors trying to show off their own 
cleverness—things which are a disgrace to 

—— yearly wasting millions in frivolity 

trash—but he does not hesitr.te in his 
conclusion that Old English is a Scandinavian 
dialect, not a German one. 
Inall Great Britain and Ireland [he says] we have 
only one professor of Old English, one historical 
der of gene confessedly the mightiest 
and richest and most world-swaying of the 
modern languages. The Scandinavians have 
only lately gotten one professor of their old 
mother-tung at each of their universities. . . We 
have all of us, in England and in Scandinavia, 
an enormous mass of work to go through. We 
must give up heen ae A and stealing from 
humdrum ‘‘ grammars.” We must cease manu- 


facturing certain given ‘‘normals.” We must 


no 
and without retaining in a note the words we 
a In how many such rashly altered lines 
lie hidden rare words, or forms from a far older 
! We must begin with the oldest inscribed 
and other carved remains, pass over to 

the venerable book-falls, continue through the 
middle age, the Reformation period, and so down 
po ge terminations, 
the whole word-hoard, as shown in 

each class of the people, at every period, in each 


this is tolerably accomplished, and 
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not till then, we ma ain begin to dogmatize, 
and write national pine. and Ogg 
and copy each other. At present we want 
workers, diggers, silent students, not book- 
ers. ... When all the Northern lands 
have thus done their work, we may form some 
idea of the famous Northern Tung ere it had 
touched the lish shores, following it on its 
course through North and Middle and Southern 
England, tracing it as it split, see how original 
clan-differences became mighty kingdom 
speeches, until at length they had will-nigh 
forgotten each other’s tones and lineaments. We 
shall then admit that Old English is by far the 
oldest Northern dialect of which numerous 
monuments remain, and that the Scandinavian 
dialects in all their changes remain Northern. 

It was the great Dane, Rask, who gave 
judgment that English was not a Northern 
dialect, and was a German one, and Ja@ob 
Grimm and his disciples have followed up 
the Scandinavian philologist’s lead. Rask’s 
decision he proved by three arguments : 
(1) That the English infinitive ended in -an, 
the Scandinavian in -a ; (2) that we have no 
true passive, while the Scandians have the 
passive in -s; (3) that we have the article 
before (the man), the Scandians the article 
behind (man-en). 

In answer to these points, Professor 
Stephens shows that none of them are old, 
but all modern provincial developments ; for 
(1) the infinitive -an is found on ancient 
Scandian Runic monuments, whose inscrip- 
tions he prints ; (2) the old Scandinavian has 
no passive. It has a reflective, a middle form 
made by adding sis (oneself) to the verb, as 
in the English bu-sk, make ready, dress. But 
this reflective is amodern development. (3) 
There was no article in the old Scandian 
dialects. ‘‘The very oldest Runic monu- 
ments show the entire absence of the article. 
Others give it before the noun, as in 
English. In far later stones we see it 
gradually and very sparingly creeping 
in after the noun, as in modern Scandi- 
navian. But even if the article had been put 
at the end of nouns in early times, it 
would have mattered nothing, says Professor 
Stephens, for in the Romance-tungs, which 
we know sprang from Latin, the Rouman or 
Wallacho-Moldavian, thenearest to the Latin, 
has developed a postfixed article, while the 
sister dition from the same articleless 
Roman parent—lItalian, French, Spanish, 
&c.—have developed the prefixt article. 
Similarly, in the nearly identical dialects of 
Hebrew and Chaldee, Hebrew has the pre- 
fixt, and the Chaldee the postfixt article. — 

Surely this is good evidence and good argu- 
ment, and at least shows sufficient ground for 
the rehearing of the cause. It will be seen 
that Professor Stephens has at present con- 
fined himself to upsetting the case against 
him ; his evidence is almost wholly negative 
and destructive. What he has of positive to 
say in his favour remains to be seen, and we 
wait with much interest for the constructive 

rtion of his argument. Meantime we give 

is summing up, and take leave of his work 
with admiration and respect. 


Of course it is not my meaning that Old Eng- 
lish was ever exactly and mechanically the same 
as Old Swedish, or Old Norse, or West Danish. 
It was a mixt speech, still more than Icelandic, 
whose various elements were nearly all Scandian, 
chiefly Norse. But English resulted from the 
violent amalgamation of West and South 
Scandinavian with other neighbouring cognate 
dialects, though the former were largely and dis- 
tinctively predominant. And in England itself 
there were, and are, distinct dialects, just as in 
Scandinavia. At this very moment the differ- 
ence in the Scandian vernaculars is immense, far 

ter than between Old lish and Old Scan- 
inavian. A Northumberland man can talk with 
a Jutlander far better than a Jutlander with a 
Sconing (man from Sconi in South Sweden, for- 
merly —and still in dialect—a Danish province). 








ANNE ASKEW. 

The Faire Gospeller. Passages from the Life of 
Mistress Anne Askew. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell.” 1 Vol, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(Bentley). 

HY have our poets and many of our 
| writers gone back to the Elizabethan 
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age for their subjects as well as for their 
models of composition ? Instead of attribut- 
ing this retrospective turn to the fact that 
novelty is generally more easily attained by 
reviewing what is old than by inventing what 
is new, we are disposed to regard the matter 
as indicating a desire on the part of the mind 
of the present day to give itself the colour 
which tinged the intellect of that era. But 
in so far as it impossible to rehabilitate the 
whole course of events which gave the local 
and what we may call the secular colouring 
to the minds which were then alive, the 
attempt must to a certain extent fail. The 
poets immediately after the Reformation 
lived at a sort of border period. The majesty 
of the ecclesiastical dynasty had scarcely 
faded from their view; at the same moment 
the inquiring spirit of the day, which is our 
specialty, was invading the old fashion of 
thought insensibly acquired by those master- 
minds who leave us the rich legacy of their 
creations, inasmuch as these are the reflec- 
tion of the life of their century. It was an 
age of truthfulness and sobriety peculiarly 
national; had not a foreign element been 
introduced into the controversy, the change 
would have been carried out in an impartial 
way. What was actually for the best, 
instead of what was necessary for quieting 
clamour and partizanship, would have pre- 
vailed, had the nation been left to itself. In 
the arts there was still honesty. Money was 
not yet the worship of England) In 
silver-work, wood-carving, &c., there 
was still visible the struggle of genius 
to embody its ideas, not to do just 
enough to win its bread. Men did not yet 
condescend to imitate and counterfeit, in a 
baser material, the grand and the beautiful. 
The time made its work out of its own 
materials, not cotton, but silk ; and rich were 
its works in consequence. If the eyes of 
men were still able to be gratified with rich- 
ness of design and depth of colour, giving 
them luxuriance of fancy, there was yet 
something more noble in their actions, arising 
from this—in an age of intolerance there were 
decision and stability of character brought 
out under suffering. Human nature herself 
stood out boldly to view, not only dignified 
but simple. Men had seen martyrs smile at 
the stake—had heard More’s wit at the block, 
not tokens of frivolity, but understood to be 
the brighter glancings of the sacred fire about 
to quit the world, os ugyenn that it had fought 
against every obstacle and conquered. The 
crowds about the places of execution were 
not merely crowds seeking excitement in 
scenes of horror, bat the young public 
opinion of the people gathering strength to 
express itself—a crowd of persons anxious to 
aid by their compassionating presence the 
common suffering nature, not shrinking from 
dread of self-pain from looking on; and the 
mighty sob of indignation which ran through 
such an assembly has run through the 
hearts of Englishmen ever since, while they 
read of the wonderful courage with which 
human beings could give up youth and 
beauty and all worldly ties for their 
convictions. The great master-mind of 
all has displayed his thorough insight 
into humanity by these delicate touches, 
which many call imperfections, in his 
portraits of the heroic or perfect nature. 
Well he knew that without the sight of the 
weakuess it is impossible to judge of the 
strength of an individual. We do not hesi- 
tate to ascribe much of the success of even 
Shakespeare’s works to the age in which he 
lived. Stirring times bring ashore not only 
the weeds but the jewels of the deep ; and 
one stood then on the strand more gifted 
than any other to drink in information at 
every sense. Before noticing ‘‘The Faire 
Gospeller” as a work professing to resuscitate 
for us the age in which occurred the tragedy 
it narrates, we must again refer to Shake- 
speare ; nor is this reference out of place, 
as the prologue is professedly addressed to 
no less a personage. 

What need to covet this world’s immortality, 


when the other and better imperishable life is 
in question? You yourself seem to feel some- 
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~—<— ing by the neglect to which 
you have consigned your works, with- 
out giving them even a revise. This, I think, 


you owe the world, that will not consent to let 
them die. Howhbeit, if you will not hear Master 
Johnson on this head, you are not likely to hear 
me. 

A genius like Shakespeare’s was too simple 
to know its own greatness. As he could not 
write otherwise than he felt, he cared little 
for writings so readily produced. It is we 
who are bound to admire what to him was 
merely his own mind’s work, and therefore 
seemed to himself of no extraordinary merit 
compared with what he could have done. 
We have endeavoured to unite the meaning 
of those who attempt to revive the works of 
a past age with a few reflections on the 
schooling of the time which produced those 
marvels of ability and knowledge, to show that 
an after age can only hope to compete with 
its predecessors when it lives in a like atmo- 
sphere, imbued with like true feelings to those 
which actuated the past ; then, and not till 
then, may we expect to see like products. 
‘* The Faire Gospeller” is written to bring 
before us the mind and actions of a woman- 
martyr of the reign of Henry VIII., the 
well-known Mistress Anne Askew, whose wit 
as well as her courage have preserved her 
memory for ever. ere are persons to 
whom such vivacity appears unchristian ; 
their narrow minds can only regard nature as 
a burden; to them its wonderful April 
gleams of tears and smiles are sinful; their 
notion of life is entirely Novembral. The 
authoress of *‘The Faire Gospeller ” has, 
with a true feminine instinct, perceived the 
similarity of the character of Anne Askew to 
that of many of Shakespeare’s female charac- 
ters, and has also rightly hit the point of 
likeness. Examine any of Shakespeare's 
heroines, and you will discover that all are 
true to nature, more especially in the special 
imperfection he has assigned to each severally 
—this defect springing from the very quality 
which ennobles them. Thus we find duplicity 
in Ophelia, a disposition to coquet in Des- 
demona, in the noble Cordelia obstinacy ; 
and yet this very trait in the last mentioned 
causes the most affecting position of the 
most affecting tragedy ever written. 
The contest between the two natures 
—Cordelia’s, who ‘will persist in telling 
her father that she will not say she 
loves him best, because she may have, 
according to her woman’s nature, to say, 
*“*T love my husband better ;” and Lear’s, 
who will not accept anything less than all her 
affection—is brought to a climax in the 
agonizing death-wail of Lear, with Cordelia’s 
body in his arms, displaying no longer a 
hasty temper and choleric disposition driven 
mad by suffering, but the atonement of a 
heart breaking at its full discovery of its own 
fatal misunderstanding with its child, the 
flash of the old hasty spirit in slaying the 
executioner of Cordelia being the rightful 
fury of outraged nature which can bear no 
more and so dies. Such a scene could only 
have been imagined by genius of the very 


highest order, living ut a time when such | Albert,” stops short at the most interesting 


terrible events were yet fresh in the mind of 


the age. 

We have been led into this digression by 
the comparison forced upon us by the 
author as to the way in which Shakespeare 
would have treated such a subject as the 
martyrdom of Anne Askew. ‘‘ We find 
tragedies in real life beyond any that were 
writ by the old Greeks”—a true enough 
saying, but to write these tragedies down so 
as to draw tears of pity and indignation re- 
quires that spirit which descended from the 
old Greeks with a double portion of strength 
on William idhumtere—the spirit of discern- 
ment of the sources from which all feeling flows 
—the spirit of power to draw from those 
wonderful depths whenever it pleased what 
should affect the hearers according to its 
will. The story of Anne Askew, thrown into 
the novel shape, although simply and skil- 
pf has not affected us so much 
as old Foxe’s account of her martyrdom. We 
may say thus much without disparaging the 
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abilities of the author, who has written many 
an interesting and affecting tale. ‘‘The 
Faire Gospeller,” on its own merits, has much 
force and beauty. The style of writing shows 
considerable acquaintance with books of the 
period imitated. If, as we have said, it 
fails to produce the deepest tragic impression, 
it is because there are some stories which, 
once read in the language of their own day 

it is impossible to bring before the mind 
without losing something of the pathos of 
the original, even where the style and 
feeling o that original are well simulated. 








A DEATH-BOOK, 


Last Words of Eminent Persons. Comprising, 
in the Majority of Instances, a Brief Account 
of their Last Hours. Compiled by Joseph 
Kaines. (Routledge & Sons.) 


HE latter part of the title of this book 
is far more correct than the former. 

all cases an account of the last, or very 
nearly the last hours of the persons selected 
is given, but the ipsissima verba are fre- 
quently omitted, or lost, in the case espe- 
cially of ancient worthies, in a flowing 
paraphrase of the closing scene. The com- 
piler tells us his object was g ony, 
rather than religious ; catholic than Chris- 
tian. So far he has certainly kept his word. 
lt is not a religious book in the proper sense 
of the word, thou it may be used as such 
by those who are so disposed. But it is no 
series of ‘‘Death-bed Scenes.” The ac- 
counts are for the most part taken from the 
best historians ; but we are not always quite 
satisfied with the authorities which have 
been chosen. Thus the ‘‘last words” of 
Augustus consist of an extract from Meri- 
vale’s ‘Romans Under the Empire.” 
Curiously enough it condemns itself the 
selection of the compiler ; for it begins 
‘*The closing scene of this illustrious life 
has been portrayed for us with considerable 
minuteness ;”’—of course, by Tacitus and 
Suetonius. We very naturally ask, then 
why not give the original ce Mr. 
Merivale’s reflections were all very well in 
their proper place. But the very essence of 
a compilation like this consists in its going 
to the best authorities. Besides many of 
the persons who will buy this volume have 
access to Merivale, but not to Tacitus. We 
have not been able to meet with a copy of 
the ‘* Book of Death,” to which Mr. Kaines 
tells us the present bears only a remote 
resemblance. It probably pretended to 
compare the dying moments of Christians 
with those of avowed infidels or philo- 
sophers. But why should it be quoted as 
the authority for the death of Gibbon, which 
is taken word for word from Lord Shef- 
field’s addition to his friend’s own auto- 


_ biography? The same book supplies the 


notice of Addison, though the commence- 
ment of it would seem to be by the present 
compiler. Surely it would have been better 
to go to the original sources at once. Then, 
again, the very next one, that of ‘‘ Prince 


moment ; and this is still more observable 
in the story of ‘Louis XI.” We naturally 
ask why the death of Alexander the Great 
is omitted. Not only was he an “ eminent 
person,” but the bulletins of his last illness 
have been so scrupulously preserved for us 
by Arrian, that they form in themselves no 
small literary curiosity. We make the samet 
remark on ‘* Bede” that we did on 
Augustus. ‘‘A narrative of Bede’s las 
hours was written by his disciple Cuthbert, 
and is still preserved.” By all means let us 
have it, and as little abridged as possible, in 
your next edition, Mr. Kaines. However, 
the plan is good, and well worked out. We 
should have liked to find a place allotted to 
Philip LI. of Spain, and also to Louis XIV. 
These sovereigns made a great affair of 


death, and it would be only a proper com- 
pliment to remember them when that is the 
question. We extract the notices of two 
other sovereigns, partly for the opposite . 
reasons, and partly because the sources from 
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| whence they are drawn are not universally 
accessible :— 

Grorce IIL. (s. 1738; p. 1820).—At intervals 
he still took a lively interest in politics. His 
perception was good, though mixed up with a 
number of erroneous ideas; his memory was 
tenacious, but his judgment unsettled ; and the 
loss of the royal authority seemed constantly to 
prey upon his mind. His malady seemed 
rather to increase than abate up to the year 
1814, when, at the time of the Allied So 3 
arrival in England, he evinced indications of re- 
turning reason, and was made acquainted with 
the astonishing events which recently oc- 
curred. The Queen, one day, found the afflicted 
monarch engaged in singing & hymn, and accom- 
panying himself on the harpsichord. After he 
1ad concluded the hymn, he knelt down, prayed 
for his family and the nation, and ly 
supplicated for the complete restoration of hia 
mental powers. He then burst into tears, and 





In | 


his reason suddenly left him. One —— 
hearing a bell toll, he asked who was dead, 
** Please your Majesty,” said an attendant, 
‘Mrs. S.” ‘*Mrs. S.,” rejoined the King, 
‘*she was a linendraper, at the corner of 
Street, and brought up her family in the fear of 
tod. She has gone to heaven: I hope I shall 
soon follow her.” He now became deaf, imbibed 
the idea that he was dead, and said, ‘‘I must 
have a suit of black, in memory of George IIL, 
for whom I know there is a general mourning.” 
In 1817 he appeared to have a faint gleam of 
reason again; his sense of hearing returned 
more acute than ever, and he could distinguish 

rsons by their footsteps. He likewise recol- 
Tected that he had made a memorandum many 
years before, and it was found exactly where he 
indicated. 

After 1818 he occupied a long suite of rooms, 
in which were placed several pianos and i- 
chords; at these he would f a sto 
during his walk, play a few sobesdeea m= 4 
and then stroll on. He seemed cheerful, and 
would sometimes talk aloud, as if addressing 
some nobleman ; but his discourse bore reference 
only to past events, for he had no knowledge of 
recent circumstances, either political or domestic. 
Towards the end of 1819 his appetite began to 
fail. In January, 1820, it was found es 
to keep him warm; his remaining teeth dropped 
out, and he was almost reduced to a skeleton. 
On the 27th he was confined wholly to his bed, 
and on the 29th January, 1820, he died, aged 
eighty-two years.—Dr. Forbes Winslow's ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of Psychological Medicine.” 

Grorce IV. (B. 1762; D. 1830).—No man 
clung to life with greater eagerness than George 
IV., or was more unwilling to hear from those 
about him any hint or suspicion of his apparent 
decay. When confined to his room, and his 





case had become evidently hopeless, he still felt 
the vital stamina so strong in him that he would 
not believe his own r; he talked of 


arations for the approaching Ascot races, which 
he would attend in person, and showed a confi- 
dence in his recovery which all around knew to 
be impossible. On the 27th May, 1830, prayers 
were ordered to be read in the churches for the 
restoration of the King’s health ; and though 
the work of death was gradually appecneens. 
the most contradictory accounts were constantly 
circulated of his real state. At le the 
awful moment arrived. He went to with- 
out any particular — on the night of the 
25th ob une, but at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing he seemed to awaken in great agitation, and 
called for assistance. Sir Wathen Waller, who 
was in attendance, came to his bedside, and at 
his request helped to raise him from his bed. 
He then exclaimed, ‘‘ Watty, what is this? It 
is death! They have deceived me!” and in 
that situation, without a struggle, expired.— 
Raikes's Journal, 








BANKING. 


McCleod on the Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Second Edition. Vol. II. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

E announce with great satisfaction the 

appearance of this second volume, in 

which the statistics of the recent Crisis are 
fully embodied. All the circumstances 

ced the Crisis, and which the au 

describes as a catastrophe “‘ greater than had 

ever before happened in the City of Lon- 
don,” and the causes, are referred to, as 

similar to those which produced the i 

of 1847 and 1857—in fact, showing, as “it 





was long ago observed, that Commercial 
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ducing just those ideas which it has appeared 
to peng) the genius of the language ; the 
other will have diligently striven to render 
each particular word, each 2 gg icle 
which have existed in the English. It is not 
wonderful if the former of these versions is 
of the kind that is called spirited, while the 
latter is specially remarkable for an accuracy 
so painstaking and extreme that it seems 
heavy as well as elegant. We have seen the 
same English passage rendered by two equally 
well-known Oxford scholars, according to the 
version of one into ten, according to that of 
the other into seventeen lines. Yet that of 
each was unimpeachable on the score of 
elegant and accurate Latinity. 

it would be absurd to invest the art of 
Latin making with an undue or exaggerated 
importance ; but we believe that there can 
be few exercises more strengthening to the 
mind of the scholar, more calculated to pro- 
mote habits of accuracy and taste, more sug- 
gestive of deeper and broader inquiries into 
the science of language, than the study of 
Latin prose composition, if conducted on a 
proper and judicious method. 








IS ENGLISH SCANDINAVIAN ? 
The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandi- 
navia and England, now first Collected and 
Deciphered by Prof. George Stephens. Part 
I. (London: J. R. Smith; Copenhagen : 
Michaelsen and Tillge.) 


[Seconp Norice. ] 

HE theory that English is thoroughly a 
German tongue, and owes little or no- 
thing to Scandinavia, and that the Danish 
settlements in, and invasion of, England left 
little or no traces in our language, has been 
advocated by writers differing as widely as 
Dr. Guest, Mr. Thomas Wright, and Dr. 
Latham. The late Herbert Coleridge, one 
of the first Icelandic scholars of his time in 
England, entered a warm protest against this 
view in the ‘‘ Philological Society’s Transac- 
tions” for 1859, before his too early death, 
and showed how largely our language was in- 
debted to the Scandinavian tongues, both in 
vocabulary and grammatical formation. Pro- 
fessor Stephens now comes forward to contend 
that, in the main, English is a branch of 
the Scandinavian stock, and not of the Ger- 
man, though of course he admits the 
brotherhood of Northmen, Saxons, and Ger- 
mans. Still, Northern and Saxon (including 
English and Flemish) are so close as to be 
labelled A 1, A 2, while German is to be B. 
The professor guards himself to some ex- 
tent by noticing the deplorable ignorance 
which prevails on this topic, the scandalous 
neglect which has left many of our Saxon and 
Early English monuments and rier rw 
unprinted, or allowed them to be botched by 
pert editors trying to show off their own 
cleverness—things which are a disgrace to 
eg es yearly wasting millions in frivolity 
trash—but he does not hesitate in his 
conclusion that Old English is a Scandinavian 

dialect, not a German one. 
Inall Great Britain and Ireland [he says] we have 
only one professor of Old English, one historical 
der of English, confessedly the mightiest 
and richest pos most world-swaying of the 
modern languages. The Scandinavians have 
only lately gotten one professor of their old 
mother-tung at each of their universities. . . We 


each class of the people, at every period, in each 
When all this is tolerably accomplished, and 











not till then, we may again begin to dogmatize, 
and write national semsinahh and his’ bocke, 
and copy each other. At present we want 
workers, diggers, silent students, not book- 
makers. ... When all the Northern lands 
have thus done their work, we may form some 
idea of the famous Northern Tung ere it had 
touched the ~ ae shores, following it on its 
course through North and Middle and Southern 
England, tracing it as it split, see how original 
clan-differences became mighty ki _ 
speeches, until at length they had well-nigh 
forgotten each other’s tones and lineaments. We 
shall then admit that Old English is by far the 
oldest Northern dialect of which numerous 
monuments remain, and that the Scandinavian 
dialects in all their changes remain Northern. 

It was the great Dane, Rask, who gave 
judgment that English was not a Northern 
dialect, and was a German one, and Ja@ob 
Grimm and his disciples have followed up 
the Scandinavian philologist’s lead. Rask’s 
decision he proved by three arguments : 
(1) That the English infinitive ended in -an, 
the Scandinavian in -a ; (2) that we have no 
true passive, while the Scandians have the 
passive in -s; (3) that we have the article 
before (the man), the Scandians the article 
behind (man-en). 

In answer to these points, Professor 
Stephens shows that none of them are old, 
but all modern provincial developments ; for 
(1) the infinitive -an is found on ancient 
Scandian Runic monuments, whose inscrip- 
tions he prints ; (2) the old Scandinavian has 
no passive. It lias a reflective, a middle form 
made by adding si« (oneself) to the verb, as 
in the English bu-sk, make ready, dress. But 
this reflective is amodern development. (3) 
There was no article in the old Scandian 
dialects. ‘‘The very oldest Runic monu- 
ments show the entire absence of the article. 
Others give it before the noun, as in 
English. In far later stones we see it 
gradually and very sparingly creeping 
in after the noun, as in mvdern Scandi- 
navian. But even if the article had been put 
at the end of nouns in early times, it 
would have mattered nothing, says Professor 
Stephens, for in the Romance-tungs, which 
we know sprang from Latin, the Rouman or 
Wallacho-Moldavian, thenearest to the Latin, 
has developed a postfixed article, while the 
sister children from the same articleless 
Roman parent—lItalian, French, Spanish, 
&c.—have developed the prefixt article. 
Similarly, in the nearly identical dialects of 
Hebrew and Chaldee, Hebrew has the pre- 
fixt, and the Chaldee the postfixt article. 

Surely this is good evidence and good argu- 
ment, and at least shows sufficient ground for 
the rehearing of the cause. It will be seen 
that Professor Stephens has at present con- 
fined himself to upsetting the case against 
him ; his evidence is almost wholly negative 
and destructive. What he has of positive to 
say in his favour remains to be seen, and we 
wait with much interest for the constructive 

rtion of his argument. Meantime we give 

is summing up, and take leave of his work 
with admiration and respect. 


Of course it is not my meaning that Old Eng- 
lish was ever exactly and mechanically the same 
as Old Swedish, or Old Norse, or West Danish. 
It was a mixt speech, still more than Icelandic, 
whose various elements were nearly all Scandian, 
chiefly Norse. But English resulted from the 
violent amalgamation of West and South 
Scandinavian with other neighbouring cognate 
dialects, though the former were largely and dis- 
tinctively predominant. And in England itself 
there were, and are, distinct dialects, just as in 
Scandinavia. At this very moment the differ- 
ence in the Scandian vernaculars is immense, far 
aoe than between Old English and Old Scan- 

inavian. A Northumberland man can talk with 
a Jutlander far better than a Jutlander with a 
Sconing (man from Sconi in South Sweden, for- 
merly —and still in dialect—a Danish province). 








ANNE ASKEW. 

The Faire Gospeller. Passages from the Life of 
Mistress Anne Askew. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell.” 1 Vol, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(Bentley). 

wx have our poets and many of our 

writers gone back to the Elizabethan 


710. 





age for their subjects as well as for their 
models of composition ? Instead of attribut- 
ing this retrospective turn to the fact that 
novelty is generally more easily attained by 
reviewing what is old than by inventing what 
is new, we are disposed to regard the matter 
as indicating a desire on the part of the mind 
of the present day to give itself the colour 
which tinged the intellect of that era. But 
in so far as it impossible to rehabilitate the 
whole course of events which gave the local 
and what we may call the secular colouring 
to the minds which were then alive, the 
attempt must to a certain extent fail. The 
poets immediately after the Reformation 
lived at a sort of border period. The majesty 
of the ecclesiastical dynasty had scarcely 
faded from their view; at the same moment 
the inquiring spirit of the day, which is our 
specialty, was invading the old fashion of 
thought insensibly acquired by those master- 
minds who leave us the rich legacy of their 
creations, inasmuch as these are the reflec- 
tion of the life of their century. It was an 
age of truthfulness and sobriety peculiarly 
national; had not a foreign element been 
introduced into the controversy, the change 
would have been carried out in an impartial 
way. What was actually for the best, 
instead of what was necessary for quieting 
clamour and partizanship, would have pre- 
vailed, had the nation been left to itself. In 
the arts there was still honesty. Money was 
not yet the worship of England. In 
silver-work, wood-carving, &c., there 
was still visible the struggle of genius 
to embody its ideas, not to do just 
enough to win its bread. Men did not yet 
condescend to imitate and counterfeit, in a 
baser material, the grand and the beautiful. 
The time made its work out of its own 
materials, not cotton, but silk ; and rich were 
its works in consequence. If the eyes of 
men were still able to be gratified with rich- 
ness of design and depth of colour, giving 
them luxuriance of fancy, there was yet 
something more noble in their actions, arising 
from this—in an age of intolerance there were 
decision and stability of character brought 
out under suffering. Human nature herself 
stood out boldly to view, not only dignified 
but simple. Men had seen martyrs smile at 
the stake—had heard More’s wit at the block, 
not tokens of frivolity, but understood to be 
the brighter glancings of the sacred fire about 
to quit the world, an agg that it had fought 
against every obstacle and conquered. The 
crowds about the places of execution were 
not merely crowds seeking excitement in 
scenes of horror, bat the young public 
opinion of the people gathering strength to 
express itself—a crowd of persons anxious to 
aid by their compassionating presence the 
common suffering nature, not shrinking from 
dread of self-pain from looking on; and the 
mighty sob of indignation which ran through 
such an assembly has run through the 
hearts of Englishmen ever since, while they 
read of the wonderful courage with which 
human beings could give up youth and 
beauty and all worldly ties for their 
convictions. The great master-mind of 
all has displayed his thorough insight 
into humanity by these delicate touches, 
which many call imperfections, in his 
portraits of the heroic or perfect nature. 
Well he knew that without the sight of the 
weakness it is impossible to judge of the 
strength of an individual. We do not hesi- 
tate to ascribe much of the success of even 
Shakespeare’s works to the age in which he 
lived. Stirring times bring ashore not only 
the weeds but the jewels of the deep; and 
one stood then on the strand more gifted 
than any other to drink in information at 
every sense. Before noticing ‘The Faire 
Gospeller” as a work professing to resuscitate 
for us the age in which oecurred the tragedy 
it narrates, we must again refer to Shake- 
speare ; nor is this reference out of place, 
as the prologue is professedly addressed to 
no less a personage. 

What need to covet this world’s immortality, 


when the other and better imperishable life is 
in question? You yourself seem to feel some- 
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ng of this, judging by the neglect to which 
you have consigned your ired works, with- 
out giving them even a revise. This, I think, 
you owe the world, that will not consent to let 
them die. Howbeit, if you will not hear Master 
Johnson on this head, you are not likely to hear 
me, 


A genius like Shakespeare’s was too simple 
to know its own greatness. As he could not 
write otherwise than he felt, he cared little 
for writings so readily produced. It is we 
who are bound to admire what to him was 
merely his own mind’s work, and therefore 
seemed to himself of no extraordinary merit 
compared with what he could have done. 
We have endeavoured to unite the meaning 
of those who attempt to revive the works of 
a past age with a few reflections on the 
schooling of the time which produced those 
marvels of ability and knowledge, to show that 
an after age can only hope to compete with 
its predecessors when it lives in a like atmo- 
sphere, imbued with like true feelings to those 
which actuated the past ; then, and not till 
then, may we expect to see like products. 
‘* The Faire Gospeller” is written to bring 
before us the mind and actions of a woman- 
martyr of the reign of Henry VIII., the 
well-known Mistress Anne Askew, whose wit 
as well as her cou have preserved her 
memory for ever. “There are persons to 
whom such vivacity appears unchristian ; 
their narrow minds can only regard nature as 
a burden; to them its wonderful April 
gleams of tears and smiles are sinful; their 
notion of life is entirely Novembral. The 
authoress of ‘*The Faire Gospeller ” has, 
with a true feminine instinct, perceived the 
similarity of the character of Anne Askew to 
that of many of Shakespeare’s female charac- 
ters, and has also rightly hit the point of 
likeness. Examine any of Shakespeare's 
heroines, and you will discover that all are 
true to nature, more especially in the special 
imperfection he has assigned to each severally 
—this defect springing from the very quality 
which ennobles them. Thus we find duplicity 
in Ophelia, a disposition to coquet in Des- 
demona, in the noble Cordelia obstinacy ; 
and yet this very trait in the last mentioned 
causes the most affecting position of the 


most affecting tragedy ever written. 
The contest between the two natures 
—Cordelia’s, who ‘will persist in telling 


her father that she will not say she 
loves him best, because she may have, 
according to her woman’s nature, to say, 
**T love my husband better ;” and Lear’s, 
who will not accept anything less than all her 
affection—is brought to a climax in the 
agonizing death-wail of Lear, with Cordelia’s 
body in his arms, displaying no longer a 
hasty temper and choleric disposition driven 
mad by suffering, but the atonement of a 
heart breaking at its fuil discovery of its own 
fatal misunderstanding with its child, the 
flash of the old hasty spirit in slaying the 
executioner of Cordelia being the rightful 
fury of outraged nature which can bear no 
more and so dies. Such a scene could only 
have been imagined by genius of the very 
highest order, living at a time when such 


the age. 

We have been led into this digression by 
the comparison forced upon us by the 
author as to the way in which Shakespeare 
would have treated such a subject as the 
martyrdom of Anne Askew. ‘“‘ We find 
tragedies in real life beyond any that were 
writ by the old Greeks”—a true enough 
saying, but to write these tragedies down so 
as to draw tears of pity and indignation re- 
quires that spirit which descended from the 
old Greeks with a double portion of strength 
on William Shakespeare—the spirit of discern- 
ment of thesources from which all feeling flows 
—the spirit of power to draw from those 
wonderful depths whenever it pleased what 
should affect the hearers according to its 
will. The story of Anne Askew, thrown into 
the novel shape, although simply and skil- 
fully narrated, has not affected us so much 
as old Foxe’s account of her martyrdom. We 
may say thus much without disparaging the 


their proper place. 








abilities of the author, who has written many 
an interesting and affecting tale. ‘‘The 
Faire Gospeller,” on its own merits, has much 
force and beauty. The style of writing shows 
considerable acquaintance with books of the 
period imitated. If, as we have said, it 
fails to produce the deepest tragic impression, 
it is because there are some stories which, 
once read in the language of their own day, 
it is impossible to bring before the mind 
without losing something of the pathos of 
the original, even where the style and 
feeling o that original are well simulated. 








A DEATH-BOOK, 


Last Words of Eminent Persons. Comprising, 
in the Majority of Instances, a Brief Account 
of their Last Hours. Compiled by Joseph 
Kaines. (Routledge & Sons.) 


HE latter part of the title of this book 

is far more correct than the former. In 

all cases an account of the last, or very 
nearly the last hours of the persons selected 
is given, but the ipsissima verba are fre- 
quently omitted, or lost, in the case espe- 
cially of ancient worthies, in a flowing 
paraphrase of the closing scene. The com- 
piler tells us his object was oF: anny ag 
rather than religious ; catholic than Chris- 
tian. So far he has certainly kept his word. 
lt is not a religious book in the proper sense 
of the word, though it may be used as such 
by those who are so disposed. But it is no 
series of ‘*‘Death-bed Scenes.” The ac- 
counts are for the most part taken from the 
best historians ; but we are not always quite 
satisfied with the authorities which cava 
been chosen. Thus the “last words” of 
Augustus consist of an extract from Meri- 
vale’s ‘*‘ Romans Under the Empire.” 
Curiously enough it condemns itself the 
selection of the compiler ; for it begins 
‘*The closing scene of this illustrious life 
has been portrayed for us with considerable 
minuteness ;’—of course, by Tacitus and 
Suetonius. We very naturally ask, then 
why not give the original picture? Mr. 
Merivale’s reflections were very well in 
But the very essence of 
a compilation like this consists in its going 
to the best authorities. Besides many of 
the persons who will buy this volume have 
access to Merivale, but not to Tacitus. We 
have not been able to meet with a copy of 
the ‘* Book of Death,” to which Mr. Kaines 
tells us the present bears only a remote 
resemblance. It probably pretended to 
compare the dying moments of Christians 
with those of avowed infidels or philo- 
sophers. But why should it be quoted as 
the authority for the death of Gibbon, which 
is taken word for word from Lord Shef- 
field’s addition to his friend’s own auto- 
biography? The same book supplies the 
notice of Addison, though the commence- 
ment of it would seem to be by the present 
compiler. Surely it would have been better 
to go to the original sources at once. Then, 
again, the very next one, that of ‘‘ Prince 


| ”” . . 
terrible events were yet fresh in the mind of | Albert,” stops short at the most interesting 


moment ; and this is still more observable 
in the story of ‘‘Louis XI.” We naturally 
ask why the death of Alexander the Great 
is omitted. Not only was he an “ eminent 
person,” but the bulletins of his last illness 
have been so scrupulously preserved for us 
by Arrian, tnat they form in themselves no 
small literary curiosity. We make the samet 
remark on ‘* Bede” that we did on 
Augustus. ‘*‘A narrative of Bede’s las 
hours was written by his disciple Cuthbert, 
and is still preserved.” By all means let us 
have it, and as little abridged as possible, in 
your next edition, Mr. Kaines. However, 
the plan is good, and well worked out. We 
should have liked to find a place allotted to 
Philip I. of Spain, and also to Louis XIV. 
These sovereigns made a great affair of 
death, and it would be only a proper com- 
pliment to remember them when that is the 
question. We extract the notices of two 
other sovereigns, part 
reasons, and partly because the sources from 
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ly for the opposite . 





| whence they are drawn are not universally 


accessible :— 

Georce III. (ns. 1738; p. 1820).—At intervals 
he still took a lively interest in politics. His 
perception was good, though mixed up with a 
number of erroneous ideas; his memory was 
tenacious, but his judgment unsettled ; and the 
loss of the royal authority seemed constantly to 
prey upon his mind. His malady seemed 

hse? 


rather to increase than abate up to the 
1814, when, at the time of the Allied So 
arrival in England, he evinced indications of re- 
turning reason, and was made acquainted with 
the astonishing events which had recently oc- 
curred. The Queen, one day, found the afflicted 
monarch engaged in singing a hymn, and accom- 
ying himself on the harpsichord. After he 
ad concluded the hymn, he knelt down, prayed 
for his family and the nation, and ly 
supplicated for the complete restoration of his 
mental powers. He then burst into tears, and 


_his reason suddenly left him. One morni 
| hearing 


a bell toll, he asked who was d 
‘*Please your Majesty,” said an attendant, 
‘*Mrs. 8.” ‘Mrs. S.,” rejoined the King, 
‘*she was a linendraper, at the corner of 
Street, and brought up her family in the fear of 
God. She has gone to heaven: I hope I shall 
soon follow her.’”’ He now became deaf, imbibed 
the idea that he was dead, and said, ‘* I must 
have a suit of black, in memory of George IIL, 
for whom I know there is a general mourning.” 
In 1817 he appeared to have a faint gleam of 
reason again; his sense of hearing returned 
more acute than ever, and he could distinguish 

rsons by their footsteps. He likewise recol- 

ected that he had made a memorandum many 

years before, and it was found exactly where he 
indicated. 

After 1818 he occupied a long suite of rooms, 
in which were placed several pianos and harpsi- 
chords; at these he would frequentl oni 
during his walk, play a few netenioa Hand 
and then stroll on. He seemed cheerful, and 
would sometimes talk aloud, as if addressing 
some nobleman ; but his discourse bore reference 
only to past events, for he had no knowledge of 
recent circumstances, either political or domestic. 
Towards the end of 1819 his appetite began to 
fail. In January, 1820, it was found rag tress 
to keep him warm; his remaining teeth dropped 
out, and he was almost reduced to a skeleton. 
On the 27th he was confined wholly to his bed, 
and on the 29th January, 1820, he died, aged 
eighty-two years.—Dr. Forbes Winslow's ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of Psychological Medicine.” 

Greorce IV. (B. 1762; Dv. 1830).—No man 
clung to life with greater eagerness than 
IV., or was more unwilling to hear from those 
about him any hint or suspicion of his apparent 
decay. When confined to his room, and his 
case had become evidently hopeless, he still felt 
the vital stamina so strong in him that he would 
not believe his own danger ; he talked of 

arations for the approaching Ascot races, which 
fre would attend in person, and showed a confi- 
dence in his recovery which all around knew to 
be impossible. On the 27th May, 1830, prayers 
were ordered to be read in the churches for the 
restoration of the King’s health ; and though 
the work of death was gradually rere 





the most contradictory accounts were constantly 
circulated of his real state. At len the 
awful moment arrived. He went to with- 


out any rticular symptom on the night of the 
JU 


25th o ne, but at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing he seemed to awaken in t agitation, and 
called for assistance. Sir Wathen Waller, who 


| was in attendance, came to his bedside, and at 


his request helped to raise him from his bed. 
He then exclaimed, ‘‘ Watty, what is this? It 
is death! They have deceived me!” and in 
that situation, without a struggle, expired.— 
Raikes’s Journal. 








BANKING. 


McCleod on the Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Second Edition. Vol. Il. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

W* announce with great satisfaction the 

appearance of this second volume, in 
which the statistics of the recent Crisis are 
fully embodied. All the circumstances 
the Crisis, and which the 
describes as a catastrophe “ than had 
ever before happened in the City of Lon- 
don,” and the causes, are referred to, as 
similar to those which produced the panics 
of 1847 and 1857—-in fact, showing, as “it 
was long ago observed, that Commercial 
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Cfises seem to have a periodicity of about 
ten ” The author argues from these 
facts, ‘‘ that whatever benefits the Bank Act 
of 1844 has produced, it is wholly incapable 
of preventing the recurrence or the severity 
of catastrophes ;” and proceeds to show 
that the uniform failure of the Act in every 
great Crisis, in exact conformity with the 
predictions and the solemn warnings of all the 

t banking authorities of former times— 
the sanction given by the Government, now 
repeated for the third time, to act in direct 
contravention of the express provisions of an 
Act of gas agin now rere 
consequences. which would inevita follow 
from a maintenance of the Act during one of 
these. crises, which are so dreadful that 
no. Ministry. would dare not to suspend it— 
must necessarily, in this constitutional coun- 
try, lead to a thorough inquiry, either Par- 
liamentary or otherwise, into the principles 
upon which the monetary system of the 
country is based. 

Commencing this second volume with a 
history of the renewal of the Bank Charter 
in, , the circumstances which led to the 

intment of the Bullion Committee in 
1810, and the enthusiastic reception of that 
report which compelled the . os of an 
Act for the resumption of payments in 
1819, in Chapter 9 our author treats very 
fully of the effects produced upon commerce 
by the Currency Acts of 1819 ; the specu- 
lative mania prevailing in 1825; and the 
collapse of commercial credit in the autumn 
of that year. In Chapter 10, entitled ‘“‘ From 
the Bank Act of 1844 to the Present Time,” 
he gives a very elaborate account of the pro- 
visions of the Bank Act of 1844, which 
he deseribes as ‘‘a combination of two 
very erroneous theories of currency.” In 
Chapter 11, several theories of currency 
of great historical importance are in- 
particularly that of John 
Law. He shows that it is in direct 
violation of the fundamental concep- 
tion which, in our author’s opinion, is the 
true basis of monetary science, and gives 
examples of several catastrophes which have 
always happened when, this theory of John 
Law’s has nm reduced into practice. In 
C 12, the organization of the Bank 
of England is minutely explained, and it is 
shown to be partially based upon ‘‘ Law’s 
Theory of Paper Money.” 
The si r error of those who think that 


the Bank Act of 1844 actually carries out | 


the currency principle is pointed out. The 
ifferences in the organization of those banks 

r formed on the currency principle and 

the of England are extensively set 
forth. The fundamental differences of 
peneinie between the Bullion Report of 
810, the framers of the Act of 1819, and 

the framers of that passed in 1844, are dis- 
tinetly explained ; and the causes shown why 
the Act of 1844 always has failed, and always 
will necessarily fail, in a great commercial 
Crisis. In Chapter 13, ‘‘On the Business 
of Banking,” nearly one hundred pages are 
devoted to the practice and laws of banking, 


the clearing system, and the principal 
decisions on the Law of Bills of Exchange 


and Promissory Notes, and concludes with 
a **On the Rise and Progress of 
Joint- Banking in England.” Every 
section, and there are not less than 456, con- 
tains in a concise form most valuable infor- 
mation upon the subjects under considera- 
tion ; and we close the volume with the con- 
viction that the author has accomplished his 
task without going ‘‘ beyond that freedom of 
discussion which is the very life-blood of 
knowledge.” 


On the Use of Scientific Principles in Agriculiure* 
delivered before the Wakefield Farmers 
James ler, M.R.C.S. (Wake- 
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discourse, Mr. Fowler combats at considerable 
length the profane notions whith are sp 

abroad as to the use of prayer. Men who live 
in cities, or whose habits of life do not lead them 
to converse with our peasant population, do not 


comprehend the superstitious beliefs. that are 
abroad as to the use of prayer in iculture. 
Many men in a rainy est apply to the 


parson. for his promunstory aid with the same 
undoubting faith with which they buy their 
guano in spring time, or guard their potatoes 
from frost in the winter. This some persons 
tell us is simple faith, and simple enough it is, 
Its effects, however, like the old-world beliefs in 
witchcraft, and the evil eye which still lingers 
among the same classes, are calculated to make 
persons unsuccessful in business, and to degrade 
their religious feelings. 

A Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language. By H. B. Wheatley. (Asher 
and Co.)—A turn for odd out-of-the-way sub- 
jects, Mr. Wheatley evidently has. His interest- 
ing little book on Anagrams was odd enough, 
but his present collection is odder still, and, we 
think, still more interesting, for though many of 
- reduplicated words are mere nursery jingles, 
ike 

Flibbety-flobbety, busky bang, 
And a lot of Indians swore they'd hang, 
The King of the Cannibal Islands ; 

yet many others have been adopted, both in 
early and late times, by our standard authors, 
have acquired secondary meanings, and the quo- 
tations illustrating these are full of interest. 
The custom of creating these words is not an 
early one, so far as Mr. Wheatley’s evidence 
goes. The ‘‘ Promptorium Parvulorum,” about 
1440 a.p., the ‘* Book of Nortur,” 1470, and 
‘*Skelton,” are the earliest authorities he 
uotes; but we can well understand that 
the practice prevailed largely before, though 
the products of it have not come down 
to us in the written records of our lan- 
guage. We agree with Mr. Wheatley that there 
must be, or must have been, some hundreds 
more such words than the 600 he has collected 
registered in English books, and rather wish 
that he had stated in his preface what books he 
has worked through thoroughly, so that future 
searchers might avoid them, and turn their at- 
tention to new ground. Florio’s Dictionary, 
Jamieson, Urquhart, Stanihurst’s Virgil, and 
others, he must have gutted completely. But 
he does. not seem to have worked that prince 
of dictionary-makers, Cotgrave. However, one 
man cannot exhaust a subject like this, and 
Mr. Wheatley has made a first-rate collection 
to start with, and one which will add to his re- 
putation as an ingenious writer and careful com- 
piler. The book is very curious, and to Mr. 
Wedgwood and other scholars who hold the 
onomatopoetic theory, will be very valuable. 
The Dictionary is a separate issue of part of the 
Philological Society's Transactions for 1865. 

Food for the Celestials: Sir Crank FitzCrank, 
Bart., his Autobiography. (Ward, Lock, & Tyler.) 
—The above work, to use the words of the 
author, has grown out of a visit to Baden Baden 
in the autumn of ’63. The story commences 
with a meeting of savants of all nations at 
Baden, whose object is the advance of science at 
apparently any cost, and presided over by a 
terrible man, with a terrible name, Professor 
Surgwiffer. This celebrated man, for the ad- 
vancement of surgery, politely requests, in the 
name of science and humanity, to be permitted 
to take off the author’s head, making a promise 
that by so doing he will not put him to any in- 
convenience, a proposition Sir Crank receives 
with natural horror. However, the indefatigable 
students of anatomy are by this refusal to sub- 
mit to the above mteresting operation only 
rendered more decided upon carrying it out, and 
pursue the unfortunate victim of science most 
ruthlessly, and no doubt put down poor Fitz- 
Crank as a very misguided man for his refusal to 
dispense with so unimportant an appendage as 
the head. To conclude, however, he awakes in 
bed, in a darkened room, with a nurse by his 
side, and the first words his scattered ideas 
enable him to understand are addressed to him 
by his doctor, who tells him he is now out of his 
hands. Though the work is headed ‘‘ Food fo 
the Celestials,” it is rather difficult to understan 
wha the celestials are, and we would add that 
their food is not of the most nourishing charac- 
ter. 

We have received Bulletin de ? Academie Im- 

iale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, Vol. UX. 
London: Williams and N te) ;—Nimmo's 
Popular Tales, No. 3 (Nimmo) ;—The Thirty- 
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fifth Part of the Dictionary of Chemistry, : 

enry Watts ; and the Tenth Part of tke Di 
tionary of Science, Literature, and Art, by Brande 
and Cox, both published by Messrs. Longmans ; 
—Address on the Occasion of Presenting to John 
Ericsson the Rumford Medal of the American 
Academy, by E. N. Horsford, late Rumford 
Professor in Harvard University (New York, 
Hurd and Houghton ; London, Stevens 
Brothers); What are the Legal and Advisable 
Ornaments. of the Church of England.’ by. Walter 
Rye (Rivingtons) ;—/acts and Figures relative 
to Submarine Telegraphy as a Branch of Com- 
mercial Enterprise, by John Macintosh (Stan- 
ford) ;—Speech of W. Hussey Vivian, Esq., 
M.P., on the Coal Question: Delivered in the 
House of Commons, Tuesday, June 12, 1866 
(Ridgway) ;—Transactions of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, Session 1865-66 (Manchester, 
Simms) ;—Letters on Financial Subjects, by 
Brutus Britannicus (Spon) ;—Zhe Indian En- 
pire, and our Financial. Relations therewith: a 
Paper read before the London Indian Society, 
May 25, 1866. By Robert Knight (Triibner) ;— 
On the Application of Disinfectants in Arresting 
the Spread of the Cattle Plague. Report of 
H.M. Commissioners, by William Crookes, 
F.R.S. (Dutton) ;—Remarks on the Inefficiency oy 
the Steam Navy for General Services and the 
Purposes of War, by John Cochrane Hoseason 
(Stanford) ;—A Visit to Sherwood Forest, in- 
cluding the Abbeys of Newstead, Rufford, and 
Welbeck ; Clumber, Annesley, Thoresby, and 
Hardwick Halls, Bolsover Castle, and other 
Interesting Places. within Ten Miles of Mans- 
Jield, by James Carter (Longmans), 
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SCIENCE. 


A SYSTEM OF MORALITY. 
[1.J 

O discuss the origiu of Morality is as use- 
LL less as to discuss the origin of life or 
force. We only know the phenomenon in a 
very complex form. Our business is not 
with essences, but with forms of manifestation. 
The foundations of Morality were coeval 
with the existence of the first animate being. 
Moral truths, like physical, would be equally 
true, even if they had never been perceived 
by self-conscious Man. It is this element of 
consciousness which has caused the confusion 
in dealing with the Science of Morality. 
We perceive that our actions do not coincide 
with any such system whatsoever, and hence 
we condemn all systems. But the same 
reasoning would apply equally to Mathe- 
matics. Straight lines are only absolutely so 
in theory, but we disregard the fact. If we 
wish to progress in Moral Science we 
must act in the same way. Let us make our 
assertions boldly, and see where they will 
carry us. The last thing that can be done in 
perfection is to define ; and though axioms 
when once laid down head all future 
treatises, yet a good deal of work was once 
done without them. 

We can see no reason why the first con- 
clusions of morality should not have been 
formed in the same way that we suppose the 
axiom that the sun is certain to rise every 
morning, to have been so—namely, because 
it rose 80 often that what was at first a very 
slight presumption at last ripened into some- 

ing little short of = absolute certainty. 
Thus, it is impossible for us to say that the 
first time one man took the life of another 
the action struck the society where it occurred 
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asa wrong one. That would entirely depend 
upon whether it was the life of an enemy, a 
son, a brother, father, wife, or friend, and 
whether accidentally or otherwise. But we 
can have little or rather no doubt, seeing the 
present almost universal feeling in mankind 
with regard to murder, that in a majority of 
instances the act of slaughter caused such a 
sensation upon the agent himself and the 
surrounding society, that at last, when things 
were sufficiently ripe for the enunciation of a 
law, the murder of one of the same society or 


tribe was one of the first actions brought | 


under the cognizance of the first code. In 
the same way dubious and flickering as must 
have been all the first of what we now call 
moral sensations in the original communities 
of mankind, those which most frequently 
occurred to the greater number on the com- 
mission of any action, whether by themselves 
or others, must have acquired a cumulative 
force with every occurrence, and still more 
with every generation, who would have beard 
the language of praise or blame from their 
parents ; to say nothing of the moral ten- 
dencies which the opinions and reflections of 
those parents must unconsciously have trans- 
mitted to their offspring. 





as an art, and yet men make history as much 
as they Fe Morality. The science of his- 
tory, if there be one, is that science which 
discovers the general laws or principles which 
have been followed for the most part uncon- 
sciously by mankind in their progress as 
political bodies, and the corresponding art is 
that of politics, or the art of consciously 
conducting the action of political bodies. 
So the Science of Morality is that which dis- 
covers or arranges the general laws which 
have been followed also unconsciously by 
man in his progress as a moral being, and 
these laws are determined by an observation 
of those phenomena exhibited by man, which 
have been in the course of time referred to 
and included under the head of moral phe- 
nomena. The corresponding art is that of 
the conduct of the individual as a moral 
being. As the politician, if profoundly con- 
vinced of the scientific truths of history, 
would endeavour to act for the moment s0 
as not to offend against any one of what he 
would consider an inevitable law of historical 
or human progress, so the practical moralist 
endeavours not to offend against those it 
moral truths which have been evolv 


by 


| the action of man regarded as a moral being. 


The Science of Morality is that science | 


which investigates the rules to 
sentient creatures have, consciously or not, 
endeavoured to conform from their first 
appearance on earth. The laws of Moral 
Science are a series of assertions that man 
has conformed, or has more and more endea- 
voured to conform, to such laws. Those 
rules of conduct which have only obtained 
amongst small communities, or for a limited 
time, and which have gradually become ob- 
solete or been abolished in the progress of 
ages and of the species, may be compared to 
the false systems of Astronomy. It will be at 
once seen, from the definition given of Moral 
Laws or Truths, that it will always, strictly 
speaking, be impossible to lay down any Law 
of Morality as Shout tely true ; but this need 
not, and indeed cannot, prevent the cultiva- 


_ tion of the science, because we do not know 


that the laws of any science are absolutely 
true, and we are under a necessity of con- 
forming our conduct according to some laws, 
whether right or wrong. 


It has been said that there is no such thing | 


as a Science of Morality; that is, that 


| Morality is not a science, but an art. And 
this seems to be the fundamental difference 


| 
| 


| and those w 








between those who contend that Morality 
should have u definite object, such as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, 

ho say that man should seek 
Moral Truth for itself as he seeks astronomi- 
cal or geological truths. If it be true that 
Morality can only deal in commands, and so 
is only an art, the former must be right mn 
demanding the real object of the art, for 
until that is agreed upon, the commands of 
the different teachers of the art will vary 
with the object they have in view ; but if 
there really is such a thing as a Science of 
Morality, the attempt to treat it as an 
art must be futile. Now, the criterion of 
the perfection of an art is that its rules 
enable those who practise them to arrive at 
the end proposed. And if Morality be an 
art, and if its object be to enable man to 
conform his conduct to an ideal standard, or 
to procure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, we may safely say that it 


which | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


' in fact a Morality. 


is an art, the rules of which are very im- | 


perfectly understood ; and that there appears 
no prospect of a speedy completion, or even 
of any material improvement in it. On the 
other hand, the criteria of a scientific truth, 
or a series of scientific truths, are that they 
accord with the facts observed, and that the 
facts themselves appear in the course of nature, 
and are such as are capable of being expressed 
in scientific language—that is, in assertions re- 
specting the subject matter of the science. 
To say there is no Science, but only an Art 
of Morality, is the same thing as to say there 
is no Science but only an Art of History. 
There are those who are of opinion as to the 
latter that there is neither one or the other. 
But no one thinks that history can be treated 
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But in neither one case or the other is the real 
end any other than that of discovering or 
acting up to the truth. The end of historical 
action, the end of moral action, cannot be 
determined without a knowledge of the end 
of all buman action, and what that is none 
but some Being other than man can tell. 
The exhibition and appreciation of moral 
phenomena, not the phenomena themselves, 
by man is merely one of the results of the 
essential difference between man and the 
animals, that difference being the power of 
accumulating knowledge and the power of 
progress. What is the object of the action 
of animals? All that we see in the animate 
creation past and present is a long series of 
digestive sacks, surrounded or accompanied 
by infinitely varied organs for carrying nutri- 
ment to and away from the same. But 
whether we suppose with some that all this 
long series has been gradually developed 
from some primeval atom, or that each 
species, as we call it, has been se 
created, we have no ground for saying their 
mere existence has been the sole object and 
end of their existence. Pleasure has been 
concurrent with all the animate creation from 
its origin, but so has pain. Is it unphiloso- 
phical to say that one of the objects or ends 
of the pre-existence of fossil species has been 
the impressions and the ideas they were to 
make upon one at least of their successors— 
that is upon the mind of man? Such, asa 
matter of fact, whether an object or not, 
has been an end, a result of such existence, 
and, consequently, another and a more 
durable end than that of the happiness of 
such species. One of the ends of the exist- 
ence of all fossil species has been the dis- 
covery of the laws and history of their 
existence by man. But fossil species could 
not have existed as they have done without 
the exhibition of moral phenomena, without 
ence, obviously, an 
ubject or end of abstract Morality quite in- 
dependent of the beings who practised it. 
And who is to say that the moral phenomena 
exbibited by mankind will be without con- 
sequences when our species becomes extinct ? 
If, indeed, we entertain the views of some 
philosophers, that man will one day fulfil the 
jaws of his nature in the same way as animals 


do theirs, then the laws which would - 





late his conduct as a moral being would, 
whatever they were, be as clearly scientific 
truths as those of any other science, and 
there could be no doubt that Morality would 
be truly classified as a science. 

The subject matter of theScience of Morality 
ismoral truth, or aninquiryinto thelaws whi 
govern, and arelikely to govern, sentient beings 
as moral beings. The criteria of a Moral Trath 
or Law, orone of theconclusions of the Science 
of Morality, are—l. The universality of its 
admission in all ages, and times, and 
countries. 2. The universality of its ad- 
mission in all civilized countries. 3. The 
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fact that history records a gradually increas- 
ing disposition to the adoption of any Jaw as 
a Moral Truth. 4. That we perceive a 
tendency amongst civilized nations to the 
general adoption of a rule. It may be ob- 
jected to the two last criteria that they would 
allow every one to consider them fulfilled or 
not according to his own opinion, and so 
enable every one to assert that any rule 
which he chose to lay down, and which did 
not controvert the two first criteria, must be 
a Scientific Truth. And, of course, until any 
truth has been so far universally accepted as 
to be taught in all the books of a science, it 
may be disputed, and its opposite asserted, 
without there being any positive tribunal for 
its supporter to appeal to. And Morality 
stands on a more disadvantageous ground 
than any other science, and is more at the 
mercy of any sciolist, from the total want of 
anything like descriptive Morality. If we had 
a series of honest descriptions of the moral 
sentiments of any nation taken at successive 
intervals by competent observers, we should 
be able to estimate the progress which par- 
ticular moral ideas had e in such a nation. 
As it is, we are obliged painfully to extract 
from the laws, the memoirs, and the literature 
and history of a nation some idea of what 
the sentiments of the individuals who com- 
posed the nation really were at any period ; 
not only what they did, but what was 
thought of what they did, and in this way 
cout scarcely fail of being able to affix a 
much more definite meaning to many terms 
of Moral Science than there is any possi- 
bility of doing now. 

The Science of Morality is no otherwise con- 
cerned with the utility or the happiness of man- 
kind than the sciences of Astronomy or Geo- 
logy. If it be asked, why should we try to dis- 
cover what is Moral Truth ? or why should we 
try to Egaiste our lives according to the laws 
of Morality ? I reply, why should we try to 
discover the laws of Astronomy or Geology ? 
That mankind has pursued these sciences, 
and, so far as we can see, will always con- 
tinue to pursue them, is a sufficient reason 
for most people. That they all tend to the 
happiness and progress of mankind is a very 
excellent reason in its way, but is no more 
applicable to one science than another ; and, 
perhaps, the best of all reasons is, that man 
is under a necessity to create for himself, 
and to extend, the knowledge and applica- 
tion of these sciences. Most of us in these 
days regulate our lives according to what 
we conceive to be the laws of Morality more 
than men did 2,000 years ago; and cer- 
tainly one very powerful reason is, because 
we can’t help doing so. But we may also 
ask the Utilitarian, why ought I to try and 
procure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ? i 
say, because in so doing you will conform 
best to the Laws of Morality, we shall, as 
above, arrive at the fundamental reason of 
necessity. 

Let it then be admitted that there is a 
Science of Morality, and let the criteria of its 
truths, or laws, be such as have been laid 


history, and the — of drawing correct 
istorical facts, 


cultivation of the Science of Morality. And 
the laws of morality will be expressed in one 
of two ways. When the conduct of mankind 
is almost universally in accordance with one 
of the laws of Morality, it may be expressed 
positively, as ‘‘Men do such and such a 
thing.” en the conduct of mankind only 
is so far in accordance with the law as to 
enable us to assert that there is nothing 
more than a general endeavour to conform to 
the law, it must be expressed in the form, 
“Men ought to,” dc. ; or, in other words, 
the truths of Morality must be expressed 
either positively or deontologically. 
It remains to be shown that a moral truth, 
laws of the Science of 


f he says, as Mill appears to - 





assertions and not commands. We are unable 
to see any difficulty in this, and will proceed 
to give one or two common examples of 
moral laws, which will fulfil the criteria of 
scientific truths: (1.) Men ought not to 
steal; (2.) A parent ought to educate his 
children. These are admitted to be among 
the laws which govern, and are likely to 
govern more and more, man as a moral being. 
‘Men ought not to steal” is not a moral law 
which complies with the first criterion laid 
down, so far as we certainly know. But 
that it is anterior to anything we call civili- 
zation is attested by the fact that it complies 
with the second. And this it is which has 
induced the confusion existing in so many 
minds, that the generally recognized moral 
truths are rather commands, and so far rules 
of an art, than the expression of human 
feelings according to the course of nature. For 
it will be said these which you enunciate as 
assertions of what takes place in the course 
of nature are in reality the rules or com- 
mands which men as legislators have found 
it necessary to enact for the well-being of 
society ; and the true way of enunciating 
these laws is rather, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal, 
&c.” This we deny. The moral feelings of a 
society always precede those laws which 
attempt to enforce Morality, and the law 
‘Thou shalt not steal,” must have followed 
the general feeling, That men ought not, 
&c., and could not have been enacted from 
any intellectual foresight, that such a law, 
though uncalled for, would contribute to the 
future well-being of society. 

But some one will object, the expression 
Men ought not, &c., is not an assertion of a 
matter of fact, and it is an abuse of lan- 
guage to call it so. Itis only a recap or 
command somewhat disguised, and there- 
fore a rule of art, and not a truth of a 
science. To this one reply is, that, in a cer- 
tain sense of the word ‘‘ ought,” and one 
which will hereafter be shown to be, if not 
the original, at all events a genuine and 
distinct use of the word, it does express a 
fact; and also that it is a matter of fact, 
that men do more and more acknowledge 
the obligation not to steal, &., as a 
law to which they conform their conduct. 
But if Moral Science were, as in justice it 
should be, given up entirely to those who 
cultivate it, and if it were not that every 
one considers himself a judge of the prin- 
ciples and truths of Morality, the difficulty in 
question would vanish ; for the language in 
which a moral truth would be announced 
would be the same as that in which what is 
called an astronomical truth is submissively 
received. If Moral Science laid down the 
assertion, Men do not steal, it is a law of 
their nature not to do so; this would be 
certainly a scientific assertion, but the most 
ignorant person would consider himself 
entitled to ridicule the treatise in which such 
an assertion was contained. Yet how is it 
with Astronomy. The world is content to 
receive the assertion of astronomers, that the 
planets move in ellipses round the sun. 
It is well known they do no such thing. The 
law is a mere assumption for the purpose of 
enabling observers to carry the science 
further, and to discover other approximations 
to laws which in their turn are laid down in 
assertions equally positive, and more or less, 
but all in some degree incorrect. 

The nature of astronomical science, the 
abstract terms employed, and the previous 
education involved in the comprehension of 
its elements, prevents these its assertions 
being received with the ridicule that an- 
alogous assertions in the science of Morality 
would certainly experience. And though it 
may be possible one day, when the accep- 
tation and observance of many mora! truths 
by a great majority of mankind may enable 
the Science of Morality to express its con- 
clusions in itive assertions without ap- 
pearing to talk absurdly, till that period 
arrives, it will be necessary fur those who 
cultivate it to use language which requires 
explanation to the scientific inquirer, rather 
than to the uneducated and ess objector. 

It is no more absurd to say that the moral 
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bab = ay donot steal ” ce ip paeenine 
truth when every man a ntly stole every- 
thing he could from iia ealahtined, then % 
say that the planets move in ellipses is an 
astronomical truth, though there may be 
some planets whose perturbations are such 
that the centre of their spheres is never for 
one moment exactly on the elliptical line 
during a long series of revolutions. If we 
admit that animals exhibit the rudiments of 
moral feelings, then we must admit that 
Morality is something more than an art ; for 
« proposition which is true of animals as well 
as of men can scarcely be a rule of human 
art. Is it not, for example, true as a general 
law, that ‘‘animate things of the same species 
do not kill their like, do not steal from 
their like, do not deceive their like.” 
To say, therefore, ** Thou shalt not steal,” 
may be a precept of ethics, but does 
not exclude the higher truth of the cor- 
responding science. It is not a mere em- 
pirical law which has been discovered upon 
principles of utility or expediency, but is of 
an antiquity much greater than that of our 
species, and as necessary to the development 
of animated beings as the laws which regu- 
late the planets. 


(To be Continued, ) 








VIVISECTION. 


Vivisection : Is it Necessary or Justifiable ? Being 
Two Prize Essays published by the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
(Hardwicke. ) 


HE Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals offered last year a 
prize of 50l. for an Essay upon Vivisection. 
It must not be supposed that what they 
wanted was necessarily a condemnation of 
the practice. The prize was open to both 
sides, and half of the thirty-two MSS. for- 
warded in competition were written in de- 
fence of the practice. The judges were 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Col. Buckeridge, Frank 
Buckland, Mr. J. F. Clarke, Dr. Fraser, 
Professor Owen, Dr. Quain, Professor 
Spooner, and Professor Varnell. The prize 
was awarded to Mr. Fleming, a member of 
the Anthropological Society, and in conse- 
quence of its merit a second prize was given 
to Dr. Markham’s. Both gentlemen deny the 
utility and condemn the practice of Vivisec- 
tion. The essays have been printed for the 
Society, and their shilling’s worth will, no 
doubt, be widely read. We give here ex- 
tracts from some observations made by Pro- 
fessor Owen, supplied by himself in writing : 


** One of the authors quotes J. 8. Mill in 
proof that experiment on the living animal 
was neither requisite to prove, nor now adds 
logical proof of, the general or particular 
functions of a nerve. ‘If we can produce 
the antecedent artificially, and if, when we 
do so, the effect follows, the induction is 
complete ; that antecedent is the cause of 
that consequent.’ ‘Experiment may in- 
deed’ (as remarked by Mr. J. 8S. Mill) 
‘enable us to establish positively our theory 
of causation as an undoubted fact, and de- 
stroy its speculative character altogether ; 
but that is simply confirmatory, and does 
not affect the means of discovery.’ But 
these qvotations only show the inapplica- 
bility of the dicta of the great thinker to the 
physiological questions which have required 
vivisection for settlement. 


‘*Observation showed the course of a 
nerve, as of a tendon, to a mass of flesh, but 
it did not own what they respectively did to 
such mass, now termed muscle. Neither 
Aristotle nor Hypocrates could form any 
theory of relation of one or other neuron to 
the sarx. We know that the uninterrupted 
course of a certain neuron to the muscle is 


‘the necessary antecedent to the opera 
action’ of such neuron. No physiologist 
could produce the antecedent artificially ; he 
cannot make a nerve, tendon, or muscle, or 


a nerve going to a muscle. The closest and 
most persevering observation of the pheno- 
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mena in the dead body cou 4 only teach the 
invariable relations of the nerve or tendon 
to the muscle. When the idea occurred 
to the Alexandrian Physiologist to divide 
in the living animal the several kinds 
of white cords, called neura by his pre- 
decessors, then, and then only, was his 
science enriched with the power of distin- 
guishing true nerve from tendon, ligament, 
&c. Mr. Walker, of Edinburgh, was the 
first to suggest, in reference to the pre- 
viously-known anatomical facts of the two 
roots of the spinal nerves that one was 
sensory, the other motory. Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Charles) Bell has deservedly 
reaped the credit of the discovery by putting 
the idea to the test of experiment. He alone 
discovers who proves—who converts a 
speculative into a positive conclusion ; and 
it is not true, however the dicta of Mr. Mill 
may seem to support the proposition, that, 
in regard to these and other great truths of 
physiology, experiment has been resorted 
to ‘only to confirm the theory already 
fixed in the ‘* mind of the discoverer, and to 
demonstrate it to the world.”’ For a truth 
to be operative or available, it must be 
‘demonstrated to the world.’ Whether, 
prior to his experiments, the theory of the 
sensory and motory nerve-roots was fixed, 
or loose, in the mind of Bell, it would have 
died with him, had he not, or rather the 
better experimenters that followed him, 
‘demonstrated its truth to the world.’ 


*‘It is to be regretted that Sir Charles 
Bell, oblivious it would seem of the experi- 
ments on the facial and tergeminal nerves 
of the ass and dog, which supplied him with 
his best proofs in commending his theory to 
the Royal Society, should have committed 
himself to the statement that ‘ Experiments 
upon the lower animals have never been the 
means of discovery.’ They have certainly 
been the means of rectifying such residuum 
of error as, amongst his most valuable 
additions to truth, he bequeathed to the 
world, . 

**] find, in the essay marked E (Dr. 
Markham’s) the four conclusions to which 
the writer arrives best supported by his 
choice of facts and illustrations, and by the 
soundness of his deductions from the pre- 
mises. The author of this essay, alone, 
exposes the fallacy that underlies the term 
vivisection, as representing the question 
which really relates to physiological experi- 
ments on living animals. He refrains from 
the ascription of unworthy motives to the 
legitimate experimenter ; whilst most of his 
competitors, forgetting what our greatest 
physiologist, also an experimenter, says, 
Viz. : 


No man was ever a great man that wanted to 
be one, 


are profuse in terms of reproach, and at the 
best, think the vivisector moved by the 
desire of fame, whereas, unconsciousness of 
self is the characteristic of true genius ; and 
it may be averred that Harvey, in tying the 
artery or vein of the dog ; Hunter, in freezing 
‘ the mouse; and Jenner, in vaccinating the 
first child, thought as little of anything 
beyond the aim in view, as Wellington did on 
the field of Waterloo. 


‘¢T entirely concur in the unanimous con- 
clusion of the Essayists in denouncing the 
stupid and atrocious system, which assumes 
it to be necessary for the veterinarian tyro 
to draw the red-hot tool along the skin of a 
living horse, in order to enable him to apply 
it properly in a case requiring firing. 





‘*T equally reprobate the performance of | 


experiments on living animals to show to 
students what such experiments have taught 
the master; whilst the arguments for learn- 
ing to experiment by repeating experiments 
on living animals are as futile as those for 
so learning to operate chirurgically. 


‘¢ The conditions under which vivisectional | 


and other methods of experimenting on living 
animals, are requisite, justifiable, and even 
praiseworthy are, in my humble opinion, 
those defined in Essay E.” 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


R. LEE’S tranglation of the great work 
iV. of Dr. Ferdigiand Keller on ‘* The Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of 
Europe” has reached us just as were going 
to press. The translator has been able to 
add considerably to the value of the work 
by extracts from other books, and espe- 
cially from one just published by Professor 
Heer, at Zurich, on *‘The Plants of the Lake 
Dwellings ” :— 


Professor Heer divides the plants hitherto 
found in the lake dwellings into—l. Cereals ; 
2. Weeds of the corn-field ; 3. Culinary vege- 
tables ; 4. Fruit and berries; 5. Nuts; 6. Oil- 
producing plants ; 7. Aromatic plants ; 8. Bast 
and fibrous plants ; 9. Plants used for dyeing ; 
10. Forest trees and shrubs; 11. Mosses and 
ferns ; 12. Fungi for kindling fire ; 13, Water 
and marsh plants. .. . 


The millets are undoubtedly spring crops ; in 
fact all the other kinds of cereals appear to have 
been the same. Consequently, the colonists 
must have prepared and sown their fields in 
spring, not in autumn ; and the corn was pro- 
bably housed at the end of summer, and no 
after-crops secured. The beds of goats’ and 
sheep’s dung discovered in the lake dwelling of 
Robenhausen seem to indicate that the faces 
were allowed to accumulate in the stalls, in order 
to be used for manuring the fields. Bread was 
made only of wheat and millet, the latter with 
the addition of some grains of wheat, and, for 
the sake of flavouring it, of linseed also. Barley 
bread has not yet been found, and it is probable 
that barley was eaten boiled, or more probably 
parched or roasted. The small, six-rowed barley 
of the lake dwellings is the sacred barley of an- 
tiquity. The small lake-dwelling wheat (7'riti- 
cum vulgare antiquorum) is probably the oldest 
sort ; is the most prevalent cereal in all the older 
lake dwellings, and it was cultivated down to 
the Gallo-Roman times. .. . 


Some of these [weeds of the corn-field] were 
indigenous, and others had been introduced 
with the cultivated plants, and been sown with 
them. The latter were either permanent or 
mere transitory occupants of the ground. Some 
are charred, and most unquestionably were 
mixed with the corn when it was burnt. Others 
are found in great abundance in the mud, and 
when the wheat was cleaned, had been thrown 
into the lake as refuse. A fact of great interest 
is the occurrence of the Cretan catchfly (Silene 
Cretica, L.) in the remains of the lake dwellings, 
as it is not found in Switzerland and Germany ; 
but, on the contrary, is spread over all the 
countries of the Mediterranean, and is found in 
the flax-fields of Greece, Italy, the south .of 
France, and the Pyrenees. The presence of 
the corn bluebottle (Centaurea cyanus) is no less 
remarkable, for its original home is Sicily. 
As it had already appeared in the corn-fields of 
the lake dwellings, it indicates the way by 
which corn had come into the hands of the 
colonists, 


Peas, apples, pears, and some stone fruit 
have been found :— 


The apples are chiefly cut into two parts ; 
seldom into three: the smaller ones are left 
whole. The sour crabs must have been of con- 
siderable importance as an article of food, as we 
may learn from the large quantity of their re- 
mains, and their general diffusion amongst the 
lake dwellings. Together with these wild 
apples, there were found at Robenhausen a con- 
siderable number of a larger kind, which pro- 
bably were a cultivated variety. Pears must have 
been less common, for only a few specimens 
have been found at Wangen and Robenhausen. 
The fruits of the service-tree have also been 
found at Wangen and Robenhausen, stones of 
the cherry—in fact of the sweet cherry— 
only at the latter settlement. The plum 
(Robenhausen) is the nearest to the bullace 
(Prunus institia avenaria, Fab.). Sloes were 
gathered by the colonists, and also bird 
cherries (Prunus padus, L.) in great abund- 
ance. Stones of the perfumed cherry (Prunus 
Mahaleb, L.) have been found at Robenhausen 
and Parma. Grape-stones are found at Castione, 
near Parma. Raspberry, blackberry, and straw- 
berry seeds are found, the latter the rarest of 
the three. The seeds of the dog-rose, the 
common elder, and the dwarf elder, are met with 
in abundance. On the other hand the seeds of 
the bilberry are rare, and the red whortleberry 


or cowberry does not appear to have been | 
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eaten, for only its leaves are found. Stones of 
the cornel-cherry are met with abundantly at 
Castione, and the berries of the wayfaring tree 
occur in several lake dwellings. 


The Professor concludes that— 


The lake colonists had therefore the same 
cereals as the tians. They were also 
clothed in the same manner, for in Egypt flax 
took the first place amongst the plants used 
for spinning and weaving. All the mummies 
are wrap in linen cloth, and in the time 
of Herodotus the priest could wear only linen 
garments. One of the plagues sent by Jehovah 
upon Egypt was the destruction of their crops 
of flax and barley by thunder and hail (Exodus 
ix. 31). The cultivation of flax, and the art of 
weaving the thread may frequently be seen on 
the Egyptian mural paintings, while hemp was 
unknown as a plant for making thread, it is 
also entirely unknown in the remains of the lake 
dwellings. 


He thinks the antiquity of these dwellings 
is probably from 1,000 to 2,000 years B.c.:— 


In any case the remains of plants have a very 
high antiquity, and they throw some light on 
the solution of the question, whether the species 
of plants have undergone any ch in historic 
time. With respect to the wild plants, the 

nestion must answered in the negative. 

he most careful investi a of them shows a 
surprising agreement with the recent ies, 
and even small varieties of form have been 
retained, as we see in the water-lily, the fir, the 
sloe, the bird cherry, and the hazel-nut. Pro- 
fessor Unger has come to the same result by 
investigating the Egyptian plants. But the 
case is different with the cultivated plants, 
although some kinds—-as the dense compact 
wheat (Binkelweizen) and the close six-rowed 
barley—have undergone no perceptible change, 
yet it must be confessed that most of them 
agree with no recent forms sufficiently to 
allow of their being classed together. The 
small Celtic beans, the the small 
lake-dwelling barley, the tian and the 
small recs Rp wheat, and the two-rowed 
wheat or Hmmer, form peculiar and apparently 
extinct races: they are distinguished for the 
most part from the modern cultivated kinds by 
smaller seeds. Man has, therefore, in course of 
time produced sorts which give a more abun- 
dant yield, and these have gradually supplanted 
the old varieties. 


Quite as interesting are the conclusions 
drawn by Professor Rutimeyer from the 
animal remains of these dwellings :— 


This seems to be the first place where we can 
no longer strive against the evidence of a Euro- 
pean population who used as food not only the 
urus and the bison, but also the mammoth and 
the rhinoceros, and who left the remains of 
their feasts, not only to be gnawed by the wolf 
and the fox, but also by the tiger and the h 
It is, in truth, an old psychological experience, 
that we always consider that to be primi- 
tive which we see the farthest removed ian us, 
and this in spite of numerous admonitions which 
are continually pointing out to us stations lying 
further and still further behind. The investiga- 
tion of the commencement of human history will 
hardly have the prerogative of being liberated 
from the gradual advance which paleontology 
has followed up. The discovery at Aurignac 
places the age of our lake dwellings at a com- 
paratively late period, although ost imme- 
diately under our peat beds, with their rich 
treasures, similar antiquities are found; nay, 
still older remains are met with only a little 
deeper (in the slaty brown-coal of Diirnten, 
yerhaps forty feet under the bed of the lake of 

*fiffikon) than those of Aurignac, which have 
there been gnawed by hyenas, after having been 
despoiled of their marrow (like the bones of 
Robenhausen) by human hands. This last fact 
would also point out to us the place where we 
have to look for the remains of the ancestors of 
the lake settlers—namely, under the ier 
moraines ; for it is manifest that the who 
inhabited the grotto of Aurignac were older than 
the extension of the glaciers, and consequently 
also witnesses of this mighty phenomenon. But 
this fact, on the other hand, takes from us every 
hope of still finding traces of human existence 
on places over which the ancient glaciers have 
passed. Examples showing this in later times 
are by no means wanting in our country. Atall 
events the last gap between geological and his- 
torical time is now filled up by the discovery at 
Aurignac, 
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CorRESPONDENCE. 





BLUMENBACH, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,—Your Liverpool co ndent, ‘* F.,” 
who, in referring to my letter on Blumenbach in 
THE READER of June 16, requests me “‘ to par- 
ticularize one feature, or one, doctrine,” is not 
very lucid or explicit. I had‘poken of ‘‘ Blumen- 

’s features ” and ‘‘the doctrines of 
phrenol One of which of the two kinds is 
it that ‘‘ F.”” wishes me ‘‘ to particularize ?”’ As 
he a not to be sufficiently enough master 
of the lish language to make himself clearly 

in it, I must endeavour to infer 
what he means, and what he desires me to do. 

I had previously said that ‘‘ Blumenbach’s 
features did not quite harmonise with some of 
the doctrines of the phrenologists,” which your 
correspondent declares to be ‘‘a difficult ques- 
tion.” It seems to me to be rather an assertion. 
‘*F.” tells us, apparently in refutation of my asser- 
tion, that Blumenbach esteemed Gall’s anatomy 
of the brain. If this be said in refutation of my 
assertion, it reminds one of that celebrated piece 
of ratiocination in which the comparisons of 
Macedon and Monmouth are so impressively 
alluded to. 

However, to show that I am not impervious to 
reason, or to ‘‘ F.’s’’ polite request, I may repeat, 
in d ing to iculars, that ‘‘ Blumenbach’s 
forehead was decidedly receding.” 1. In current 
phrenology, or the phrenology of the public 
scientific world, this is regarded as incompatible 
with high intellectual power and attainments ; 
because the anterior iolen of the brain are con- 
sidered to be the chief seats of intelligence. 
Unquestionably this current notion is not wholly 
oblivious of a fact, which it is somewhat painful 
to allude to in reference to the brilliant and all- 
accomplished Blumenbach,—that in many idiots 
the forehead is ‘‘villanous low.” 2. In the 
organography of the phrenologists, Blumenbach’s 


” 
. 








head was remarkably defective in the develop- | 


ment of the organs of eventuality, comparison, 
and causality, the organs of highest intellectual 
and reflective powers. (I use the late Mr. George 
Combe’s nomenclature). That Blumenbach 
possessed these highest faculties of the mind, 
there is no one who ever doubted ; still, the 
organs of these faculties were not developed in 
his brain, or, in other phrenological terms, were 
not indicated by a fulness in their proper region 
on his head, but by a depression, which gave 
him a recedent forehead. Of other organs 
situated about this part I need not now speak. 
I have, probably, already said enough—more 
than enough for your readers ; possibly 
enough for *“F.” At all events, I have par- 


ticularized one feature: or one doctrine, as 
requested, perhaps a little too particularly. 
“*F.,” somewhat confusedly, alludes to 


Blumenbach’s admiration of Gall’s anatomy of 
the brain, as if that were an admiration of Gall’s 

To dissipate this self-delusion, I may 
remind ‘‘ F,” of Blumenbach’s well-known reply, 
whenasked for his estimate of Gall’s organography. 
He emphasized the words ‘“‘trew” and ‘ new,” 
and answered, ‘‘ What is true in it isnot new, and 
what is new in it is not true.” 


I ought not to pass over another incoherency 
of “F.” He says, t ‘have truly stated that 
Blumenbach had ‘a decidedly receding forehead,’ 


and as a most remarkable fact in connexion with, 
or relation to ‘his decidedly receding forehead,’ 
he had much facility in sketching anatomical 
or Natural History subjects, which he did with 
freedom and skil/.” This is certainly not my 
doctrine, but bears the stamp of being ‘“‘ F.’s” 
own. ‘*F.” appears to have read my letter in 
Tue Reaper of June 16 late at night, then 
= to bed and dreamed about it. In his 
m he has brought my two facts—the re- 

ing forehead onl the skill in drawing— 

er, and imagined that one had a connexion 

with, or relation to the other. I can assure him 
that I did not even put them together, further 
than by including them in the same letter, and 
y never said, nor even dreamed, that the 

one had any connexion with, or relation to, the 
other. The discovery wholly belongs to ‘ F.,” 
and all the honour of it. ‘‘ F.” assumes that I 


to, and he may be assured that he may render 

familiar with them, if he will 
to his artistic friends in Liverpool his 
or discovery, that a ‘‘ forehead villanous 
low” is in immediate connexion with, or relation 
to, much facility in sketching. He may thus, 

















probably, unexpectedly meet with some new 
and as yet ne ef organs in his own 7g 
cranium. , 





GLACIAL EPOCH. 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—Nearly a quarter of a century has been 
passed in an unsuccessful investigation of the 
origin of the glacial period. Many hypotheses 
have been proposed, but not admitted as satis- 
factory. The recent theory of Mr. Croll has its 
admirers and advocates, but difficulties are 
met with. Mr. Andrew Murray cannot 
reconcile it with his views regarding the 
Geographical Distribution of Mammals, _be- 
cause the cold did not extend to both hemi- 
spheres at the same time. Twenty years ago, 
Professor Sedgwick asked where did Mother 
Earth get her ice night-caps. No answer yet, 
nor will there be, until the plain statements of 
the Bible are taken into consideration in con- 
nexion therewith. I am not one to found 
physical systems upon its incidental allu- 
sions; nor to urge science to adopt miracles 
as grounds of] argument, but [ do advocate 
an inquiry into the physical consequences 
of any recorded miracles as a probable path to 
enlightenment. ‘‘M. Babinet considers that 
in some periods the invasion of the ice must have 
been very rapid. He says that all the gigantic 
mammals which have been aieoverel entire 
have been found with their noses turned up to 
the air.’’ The rapidity of the invasion of the glacial 
epoch, the described position of the entire mam- 
mals, and the requirement of cold at both hemi- 
spheres at the same time, seem closely connected. 
What are the Bible statements? All the hills 
under heaven were covered ; and, again, the 
mountains were covered. ‘‘ Physical impossi- 
bility,” ‘*‘Superabundant means to an end,” are 
no answers. The question is, admitting the 
miracle, what would be the physical results ? 
Would not, whilst the waters covered the earth 
for the short period described, the drift be, for 
instance, from the Uralian Mountains across the 
Plains of Russia? But more especially, what 
would be the effect of the drying up of the 
waters ? Does not Wollaston’s Cryophorus indi- 
cate the conditions? and would not the rapid 
evaporation of the waters of the ceutral 
portions of the earth cause the cold to 
extend to both hemispheres at the same time, 
and give to Mother Earth her ice night-caps ? 
I cannot but think this an inevitable result. 
But once on, the removal of the caps would take 
hundreds of years, it may be, under the annual 
seasonal changes of such circumstances, and 
account, probably, for some of the conflicting 

henomena of the glacial period, and possibly 
elp Anthropology also. 

August 9, 1866. T. 1. 








ART. 


THE ART OF ILLUMINATING. 

The Art of Illuminating, as Practised in Europe 
Srom the Earliest Times, Illustrated by 
Borders, Initial Letters, and Alphabets. 
Selected and gra co me got by W. R. 
Tymms. With an Essay and Instructions by 
Digby Wyatt, Architect. (London: Day & 
Son). 

LL our readers can appreciate the misery 

which they suffer when viewing a 
cathedral in a foreign town, in those frequent 
and painful cases where they may entrust 
themselves to the tender mercies of a laquat 
de place. Their guide, always ignorant, and 
most often lazy, hustles them through scenes 
of the most deep architectural interest with- 
out the slightest reference to proprieties, or to 
the instinct which the voyager may have to 
seek out for himself that which is beautiful 
or really instructive. If he wishes to pause 
at some spot of peculiar architectural or 
ecclesiastical importance, the guide fancies he 
is actuated by some special crotchet, which 
he himself cannot appreciate; and if any 
sentiment of another description is evoked 
in his mind, he may be met with the rude 
rebuff a traveller is said to have encountered 
in Canterbury Cathedral, under the peaceful 
rule of the author of the ‘* Queen’s English,” 

“* No praying allowed here, Sir !” 

Mr. Digby Wyatt gives a selection which 
Mr. Tymms has made for him of ninety-seven 
plates, illustrative of ancient illumination, 
and printed in the latest style of German art. 
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Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala 
plura. There are about a dozen pretty 
patterns in the book, and the balance is com- 
posed of illustrations which are composed too 
often in the prevalent artistic style of 
‘* bastard nothing.” 

Art that attempts to be truly medizval, 
should be founded on a correct knowledge of 
the medizeval principles of colour and design. 
Art that attempts to be beautiful should be 
based on an exact conception of the Beautiful 
as it is in Nature. But here we have a 
compilation which is modern and ugly in the 
same breath, in which the most ancient 
examples do not extend to a more remote 
date than the sixth century, and succeed in 
reaching the climax of ugliness in the six- 
teenth. In the words of the popular 
nursery rhyme, ‘‘ They all grew up ugly, 
and nobody cares.” Why Mr. Tymms or 
Mr. Wyatt stopped two hundred years short 
of the present time, we know not. There are 
surely ugly illuminations enough to be found 
at the present day. The invention of 
photography has led to the formation of 
deliberate abortions by the thousand-and- 
one examples, in which ladies, who, alike 
ignorant of the principles of photography and 
of illumination, actually surround a vignette 
photograph with a border in the 12th 
century style of ornament, or inscribe dog- 
Latin inscriptions beneath it in letters which 
alternately appertain to the 8th or to the 14th 
centuries. No person having a correct idea 
of the principles of Art would thus intermix 
the natural and the conventional style of 
illumination, and we regret to see that the 
authors have thought fit to minister to the 
depraved and vitiated taste of the day by 
the reproduction of their 76th, 87th, 88th, 
90th, 94th, and 95th plates. The sources 
from which these unfortunate pictures are 
derived are as vague as they are unpleasant. 
Of what value is it for the reader to be told 
that a certain plate is froma missal of the 
16th century, unless he is told where the 
missal was illuminated, or unless he has some 
clue given him to detect whether a given 
plate is illustrative of Italian, Spanish, 
Gallican, German, or English art? Nor is it 
sufficient to inform him that the source from 
which a certain illustration is taken is not 
easily accessible. ‘‘ That,” as the authors of 
‘*Rejected Addresses ” say, ‘which is now 
rare, because it was always worthless,” cannot 
exercise any true influence upon the Art- 
history of modern decoration. Thanks to 
our cheap-and-nasty crockery, and to our 
cheaper and nastier churches, we have quite 
ugly patterns enough with which the 19th 
century can be charged, without seeking 
out the ugliness of our forefathers. 

But, in these remarks, we do not wish for 
one moment to depreciate medizval art. We 
give all honour to such men as Pugin, in 
whom a correct idea of medieval art, and of 
the essential nature of the Beautiful, were 
equally paramount. Our sympathies are 
wholly and entirely with the Gothic revival 
in art. Still, to ensure acceptance by the 
thinking artistic public of the guidin 
principles which actuated the medizv 
illuminators, it is not sufficient to point 
to an illustration as being beautiful; it is 
not sufficient for Mr. Digby Wyatt (whose 
study of Gothic art we do not believe 
to be very extensive) to tell us that we ought 
to admire it. There must be something 
essentially beautiful either in the form or in 
the colouring, and if not, no person will ever 
desire to see the picture again. 

The history of illumination, according to 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, is like all other histories, 
wrap in its earlier period in much 
obscurity. It passes through epochs of 
decadence which the illustrations well depict. 
If there be any illustrator who could dis- 
tinctly convince his readers that illumination 
deteriorated from the sixth to the sixteenth 
centuries, it is Mr. Tymms ; if there be any 
one whose pen could adequately depict this 
progress, it is Mr. Wyatt. The earlier 
pictures of his history devote some space to 
illumination as practised by the ancients, of 
whom, apparently, Mr. Wyatt considers the 
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Greeks and Romans to be the only repre- 
sentatives. The ancient illuminatory designs 
of the Egyptians are studiously omitted. 
We think also that a careful historian of art, 
when contrasting the Greek and Latin 
medizeval depictions, might have pointed 
out the manner in which Byzantine art, e.g., 
owed much of its peculiarities to the trans- 
mission of Greek principles of coloration. 
The philosophy of art is a subject to which 
more space might have been devoted. It is 
not sufficient to show us an ugly pattern. 
We cannot admire it in esse; the ignorant 
may profess that they like it, they know not 
why, and care not wherefore ; they cannot 
assign a reason for their approval. It too 
often may arise from the worship of the 
idola fori; they admire because some other 
equally sapient authority has admired before 
them. A young lady declares that a certain 
pattern is ‘‘ beautiful ’ because she has seen 
her senior schoolfellow copy it well, not because 
she appreciates instinctively the principles of 
colour or design. The medizvalist too often 
declares a pattern to be beautiful because it 
is ancient, forgetting that the age alone of a 
pattern is not the first thing which strikes the 
eye. And patterns of the most painfully 
hideous description are repeated frequently 
by modern architects and decorators, to the 
prejudice of the true and invariable principles 
of art. Wemay cite as example the frescoes 
of St. Peter’s Church, Vauxhall, which, if 
further decorated with borders in the style 
of Messrs. Wyatt and Tymms’s work, might 
probably att in the same way as the ‘ pilled 
rods,” which Jacob planted amongst the 
cattle of Laban, and produce a new race of 
men, akin to the monsters which glisten on 
the walls of the lugubrious structure near 
Vauxhall Gardens. 

Some of the remarks which are made by 
Mr. Wyatt betray an amount of unpractical 
carelessness and literary ignorance which we 
should hardly have expected to encounter. 
For he says :— 


To dwell upon Spanish illuminated manu- 
scripts would be comparatively profitless to the 
practical student ; for all the peculiarities and 
excellences they would appear to have at any 
time possessed, may be found more perfectly de- 
veloped at first in French, subsequently in 
— erlandish, and ultimately in Italian vo- 
umes, 


The great influence which Spanish decora- 
tive art received from the Moors is thus 
passed over by Mr. Wyatt, apparently in 
utter ignorance of what the Moors really did 
for illumination. A gaudy title-page is given, 
in which interlaced gold lines cross a white 
ground. But the reverse condition, so 
common in early Spanish missals, in which 
interlaced whiie lines cross a gold ground, 
and diaper it into separate compartments, is 
utterly neglected by the author. Not one 
illustration is given of this most interesting 
style, an omission the more unaccountable as 
it is so eminently characteristic of early Mo- 
hammedan art in Spain. It can scarcely be 
imagined that a treatise on illumination 
could be produced, in which we fail to recog- 
nize any specimens of the peculiar Moorish 
style of decorative art which adorned the 
temples of Arabia, Barbary, and Spain, for 
so many centuries. And this scandalous 
omission can scarcely arise from a desire to 
select the best patterns, as we have an enor- 
mous amount of space devoted to German 
illustrations, in which lines which begin 
nowhere, and end nowhere, alternate with 

ks, Apostles, marygolds, greyhounds, 
and butterflies. 

No definition of ‘‘illumination” is given 
by the authors, who, however, so far extend 
its scope as to give in their 90th plate 
an illustration composed in the most simple 
black and white, from a German Bible 
printed at Wittemberg in 1584. _If this pic- 
ture is legitimately comprised within the 
province of illuminative art, why, we may 
ask, do not the authors give specimens of 
initial letters based on the examples 
afforded by Albrecht Diirer and his im- 
mediate successors. It is true that the most 
choice examples of this art are not in every 





collection of prints; and any one with ex- 

rience adil never search for them in the 

ritish Museum. Such a unique specimen 
as the *‘ Baverstock Prayer-book” may not 
everywhere exist, yet we could easily con- 
ceive some more typical specimens of linear 
illumination being given than the plate to 
which we allude. 

At the time of the *‘ blessed” Reformation, 
the art of beautiful illumination became ex- 
tinct. Mr. Wyatt says :— 


Thus, after the dissolution of monastic estab- 
lishments, persons were appointed to search out 
all missals, books of legends, and such supersti- 
tious books, and to destroy or sell them for waste 


paper ; reserving only their bindings, when, as | 


was frequently the case, they were ornamented 
with massive gold and silver, curiously chased, 
and often further enriched with precious stones ; 
and so industriously had these men done their 
work, destroying all books in which they con- 
sidered Popish tendencies to be shown by the 
illumination, the use of red letters, or of the 
Cross, or even by the, to them, mysterious 
diagrams of mathematical works, that when, 
some years after, Leland was appointed to 
examine the monastic libraries, with a view to 
the presérvation of what was valuable in them, 
he found those who had preceded him had left 
little to reward his search. 


This was the old argument of Jack Cade, 
when the Clerk of Chatham was brought 


before him :— 


Smith: ‘‘ Has a book in his pocket, with red 


letters in’t.” 
Cade: ‘* Nay, then he is a conjurer.” 


No person, however, who carefully perused 
the present work, would venture to cast such 
an imputation on its authors. 

However this may be, there can be no 
doubt that when woodblocks came into use 
the same blocks were often transmitted 
throughout various generations ; and the 
recurrence of illustrations in a work whose 
title-page bears a certain date is no proof of 
their own age. To give an example: we 
have before us an old Spanish ‘‘ Exereicio 
Quotidiano,” containing various devotional 
prints, and bearing the date ‘ Madrid, 
Afio 1780.” The woodblocks, on the con- 
trary, undoubtedly belong to a period not 
later than the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. An illumination, on the other 


hand, may be posterior in date to the manu- | 


script which it adorns, but cannot by any 
possibility have preceded it in time. 

We are confident that, as the public mind 
reawakes to the beauty of ancient illumi- 
nations, the preference which a natural and 
healthy taste must show will be exhibited in 
favour of the earlier styles of illumination— 
e.g., of the schools of Justinian and the 
Durham book, as opposed to the schools of 
the sixteenth century. An abnormal and 
vitiated taste may, it is true, refer to the 
hideous lettering on Tymms’s 28th plate as 
‘*that graceful class of lettering, which, 
under a yet more perfect form, attained to 
such remarkable perfection during the 
thirteenth century ;” but the true instincts 
of mankind will not long enjoy such 
examples. 

We ought scarcely to omit notice of the 
texts and inscriptions which are suggested 
to be stuck up in drawing-rooms, studios, 
smoking-rooms, and the like. We would 
strongly hope that they may be so used, and 
that the fifteenth century style of letterin 
he adopted, in which case none could oat 
the bad poetry—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

A treatise on illumination is much 
needed. The authors should be accomplished 
in medizval lore ; they should be thoroughly 
versed in the history of ancient caligraphy, 
and should enjoy facilities for the inspection 
of t libraries. This, however, is not all. 
They should, above all, that sense of 
the Beautiful which a true artist alone can 
feel ; they should recollect [that all illumina- 
tions should be easily read, and not attempt 
to perpetuate the florid abominations of 
medieval France ; and they should shun any 
representations which, by their fundamental 
antagonism to the laws of form and colour, 
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offend that correctness of eye which easily 
discriminates between the true and the false 
principles of Art. 





PORTRAIT GOSSIP. 


Gossip about Portraits. Principally Engraved 
Portraits. By Walter F. Tiffin. (H. G. Bohn.) 


HOSE who have no mania for collecting, 
generally put in one and the same class, 
and that not a very complimentary one, all 
those who have, however different the ob- 
jects of their folly or insanity may be. No- 
body, Goethe tells us, was once more laughed 
at than himself for his love of fossils and 
minerals ; and he rejoiced when the study of 
geology became more popular as he advanced 
in years, and the utility of his cabinet was 
recognized. But even he fell a victim to the 
love of portraits. The readers of Mr. 
Lewes’s ‘* Life”—and who is not in that 
number ?—will recollect Thackeray’s account 
of Goethe ; how he had a portrait made of every 
face which struck him, and how his house 
was perfectly papered with them. Mr: 
Tiffin has no mercy for collectors. What. 
will Drs. Thurman and Davis say _ to 
their collections of skulls being put down 
as of no more importance than those of 
Pennant’s wigs, and the accumulations of 
the ‘‘ fast gents” who looked upon knockers. 
and bell-pulls as the ‘‘ spolia opima” of a 
capital ? Cuvier, with all his faculty for con- 
structing an extinct animal on the sight of 
one of its teeth, never professed to be able 
to draw the portrait of a man from seeing 
his skull. But would such a feat be impos- 
sible? lf it could be done, and there are 
ample means for making the experiment, 
what an advantage it would be to the An- 
thropologists when they want to lecture 
upon the transition man. Think of the Ne- 
anderthal man, restored. The problem this 
new jaw just found near Dinant presents 
would be solved at once, by a few strokes 
with a brush! There are but few collections 
of portraits made from a phrenological point 
of view, though one might have thought. 
towards the end of the last century they 
would have been common enough, Lavater’s 
magnificent folios are well known ; of which 
by-the-bye a compact little edition was 
issued in the spring of this year by Mr. 
Tegg. There is, however, a book Mr. Tiffin 
does not mention, containing ‘‘ One Hundred 
Portraits of Persons,” engraved with that 
object. We cannot remember the exact 
title, but mention the fact, in case we 
ever have any additional ‘ gossip” about 
portraits. Mr. Tiffin has little sympathy with 
the poetic axiom, ‘‘ Ut pictura, poesis.” In 
fact, he laughs at the idea of poets presum- 
ing to criticise the sister art. Poor Mr. 
Jervas, who seems to have painted Pope, re- 
ceived as part of his reward some very flat- 
tering verses. Pope, as a rule, was not much 
in the habit of bestowing unnecessary praise, 
but in this case posterity has refused to- 
endorse his verdict. The best thing we know 
of Jervas is this anecdote : ‘‘ Brother,” said 
Miss Reynolds, “ how happens it that we 
never meet with any pictures by Jervas the 
painter!” Sir Joshua replied very briskly, 
** Because they are all up in the garret.”” 
The extremely severe remarks which have 
been made in many quarters about the 
National Portraits and their catalogue gives 
additional weight to the assertion, that it is 
impossible to make a collection of original 
gery of great men, and that those who 
ike to have everything genuine must be 
content in this matter with engravings. 
Some, indeed, are so very fastidious, that 
they have been known to prefer impressions 
** having a space left b where the head 
should be ;” one of Rembrandt's portraits, 
with the face only in outline, having sold only 
two years ago for 51l., the ordinary price for 
the complete article being from two to ten 
ineas. Even in the case of alterations, 
it sometimes happens, y as per- 
versity of taste, that the second state 
is better than the first. There was an ori- 
pul Dutch print of Prince Maurice and his 
ther, of little value. But one of the im- 
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pressions was converted into an, of course, 
unigve equestrian portrait of the Earls of 
Oxford and Southampton in armour, and 
sold once for 48l., and a second time for 
471. 5s. Still more curious is the instance 
of a plate which went through two trans- 
formations, when in its third state it went 
for seven times the value of the second, and 
double that of the first. What one day will 
be the value of that number of the Berlin 
Punch which appeared on the Ist of last 
July, and was to have contained two carica- 
tures of the King of Hanover and the 
Elector of Hesse? These were forbidden 
‘by the Government, and the paper was 
accordingly published with the two vacant 
‘spaces which had been left for the carica- 
tures in question. More reasonable is 
the attention given to the state of the mar- 
gin in prints, though Mr. Tiffin says he can’t 
understand it. Still he admits the commer- 
cial value, and is content to echo the cry— 
** Don’t cut your prints.”” Those who love 
bargains will be much encouraged by the 
last few pages of “‘ gossip.” On the other 
hand, it scarcely ever answers to buy a single 
engraving abroad, the trouble and risk of 
‘the roy will not repay the chance, and 
it is remarkable that bargains after all gene- 
rally fall to the lot of the professional col- 
lector, so that in reality they may be reckoned 
‘among the fair averages of trade windfalls, 
depending upon judgment and knowledge-— 
rewards of a life spent in the acquisition of 
a special faculty. 





LonDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH OLOGICAL. — 
July 31.—Ezxcursion.—Despite very unpromising 
weather, a party of about 80 proceeded to 
Staines, for the purpose of inspecting the ancient 
churches of Laleham, Littleton, Stanwell, and 
Bedfont, all in the hundred of Spelthorne, in 
the county of Middlesex. The party also visited 
Littleton Hall, where, by the kindness of 
General Wood, the whole of the art treasures 
and objects of interest it contained were thrown 
open to their inspection, a brother of the General 
ee | with great courtesy asa guide. General 
Wood is the possessor of Hogarth’s picture of 
‘* Strolling Actors dressing in a Barn,”’ and also 
of the painter’s receipt for the 35 guineas, which 
was the price of it. At Stanwell Church, a paper 
was by Major Heales, F.S.A., containing 
most interesting details, derived from wills in 
the Probate Court, with relation to ancient Easter 
observances in that church, and to the monu- 
ments it formerly contained. At Bedfont, a 
small church of Norman architecture, much 
interest was shown in the mural paintings dis- 
covered there during the process of restoration, 
and great satisfaction was expressed at the con- 
scientious way in which that process is being 
carried on. It is satisfactory to add that the 
same remark applies to the restorations in pro- 

at the other churches visited. The Rev. 

. Burnett, of Stanwell, and the Rev. H. V. 
Le Bas, of Bedfont, afterwards joined the party 
in a collation prepared in a spacious barn at Bed- 
font. Mr. J. G. Nichols acted as chairman. 
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A sum of 100,000 francs has just been be- 
ueathed to the French Institute, by a M. 
of Carpentras, who died recently. The 

interest of the money is to be given as a prize. 
"Amongst other improvements which are to be 
carried out in St. oe electric clocks, 
ted from the Imperial Observatory at 
Pulkova, are to be pl in the new law courts 
and the Imperial Library. District telegraphs 
are to stretch over the city in all directions. 
With regard to the establishment of electric 
clocks, we take this opportunity of asking what 
has become of the proposal for establishing 
public clocks in the city, kept in electric com- 
munication with the stan clock at Green- 
wich? Liverpool, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, are already supplied with electric 
clocks, but why London should be so far 

behind hand is more than we can say. 


Ir appears from a recent Parliamen paper 
that during the year ending December 31, 1865, 
14,574 impressions have been sold of the Irish 
Ordnance Survey, the sum received on account 
ef such sales being 9110 5s. 3d. The total cost 
per sheet of the -inch scale including 
paper, printing, storage, issue, electrotyp- 








ing is ls., the selling price being 5s. or 2s. 6<., 
according to the quantity of work in the maps. 
The one-inch scale maps cost 63d., and are sold 
at 6d. per sheet. A discount of 334 per cent. is 
allowed to the agents, Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith. The demand for the inch scale maps is 
nearly double that for the six-inch maps, being 
7,490 and 4,086 respectively, 

AN admirable account of the preparation of 
lead ore for smelting as carried on at the Lis- 
burne Mines in Cardiganshire, appears in No. 1, 
1866, of the Annales des Mines. The memoir is 
by M. Moissenet, of the Mining Engineers, and 
is illustrated by several plates. Part of the in- 
formation was given as a course of lectures in 
1864-5 at the Paris School of Mines, and is now 
— by the author in an a form. It 
orms a complete treatise on the subject. 

Messrs. Rivinerons are preparing for early 
publication a Series of Classical Authors, edited by 
members of both Universities, under the direction 
of the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, and the 
Rev. Charles Bigg, M.A., Senior Student 
and late Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second 
Classical Master of Cheltenham College. The 
design is to issue texts of all the authors 
which are commonly read, and to illustrate 
them with an English commentary. Standard 
books of classical reference being now accessible 
to every scholar, it has become needless to insert 
in notes the mass of extraneous matter which for 
older editions was indispensable. On many sub- 
jects collateral to the text, the editors will be 
able to substitute reference for quotation, and 
will thus obtain greater scope for carefully dis- 
cussing points of scholarship closely connected 
with the text itself. The series is intended to 
be available not only for classical students at the 
Universities, but also for the highest forms of 
public schools. The works mentioned as in 
progress, are ‘‘ Homeri Llias,”’ edited by S. H. 

eynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ;— ‘‘ Sophoclis Tragoediae,” 
edit by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
—-‘* Aristophanis Comoediae,” edited by W. C. 
Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Classical Lecturer at Queen’s 
College ;—‘‘ Thucydidis Historia,” edited by 
Charles Bigg, M.A., Senior Student and late 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical 
Master of Cheltenham College ;—‘‘ Herodoti 
Historia,” edited by H. G. Woods, B.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford ;— 
** Demosthenis Orationes,” edited by Arthur 
Holmes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College, Cambridge. (Part 1 De Corona) ;— 
** Terenti Comoediae,” edited by T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Merton 
a Oxford ;—‘‘ Vergili Opera,” edited by 
F. W. H. Myers, B.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge ;—‘‘ Horati 
Opera,” edited by J. M. Marshall, M.A., Fellow 
and late Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
One of the Masters in Clifton College ; — 
‘** Juvenalis Satirae,” edited by G. A. Simcox, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. The publication of this series 
will commence early in the autumn of the present 
year. 

THE immense destruction of the forests in 
North America and Canada is likely to have a 

t effect upon the Mississippi. At least this 

is the only reason we can suggest for the fact 
which has been quoted by the 7imes from a con- 
temporary of the ‘‘ Far West.” It seems the 
river is likely to be reduced, ‘‘from a stream 
navigable for the largest boats the whole season, 
to one of uncertain navigation like the Missouri, 
passable at certain seasons, and the rest of the 
year shrunk to a mere creek, winding along 
among sand-bars and shoals.’”’ ‘‘ All the western 
rivers are gradually shrinking up.” If these 
once at streams are thus likely to become 
like the oe gen ” of South Australia, our 
colonists might take the hint, and by planting 
extensively may reverse the process, and slowly 
raise the condition of their river navigation to 
that of the Mississippi as it was some years ago. 

Mr. WALTER Ryz, in a little pamphlet on the 
** Legal and Advisable Ornaments of the Church 
of England,” just erage by Messrs. Riving- 
tons, sums up as follows: ‘‘ Crosses, elsewhere 
than on the altar, are decidedly, and on the altar 
possibly, legal. Two candlesticks on the altar 
are prescribed — more than two forbidden. 
Stone altars are declared illegal, though, as far 
as we have the means of knowing, they were in 
use in the 2nd Edward VI. Credence Tables, 
and coloured and embroidered altar-cloths have 
been decided to be, and doubtless are, legal, 
while the very reverse may be said of embroi- 
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dered linen cloths for the altar—and, lastly, 
though the question has never been raised in a 
Court of Law, if the acts of Archbishop Cranmer 
as Commissioner have any weight with us, 
we must admit the legality of the sacri- 
ficial vestments.” As to the advisability, he 
asks the question, and leaves it to his readers. 


Miss Brappon’s new Magazine will make its 
appearance under the most favourable auspices in 
October. The tale, which will to the majority 
form the main attraction of the new literary 
venture, will be called ‘‘ Birds of Prey,” and was 
once announced as about to make its appearance 
in the January number of Temple Bar. Miss 
Braddon, however, has reserved it for what will 
be particularly her own magazine. 

Tue Belgian papers announce the death of M. 
Mueseler, on Saturday last at Liége, at the age 
of 68. He was well-known in Belgium as the 
inventor of a safety lamp which is the only one 
now in use in that country, its employment 
being compulsory by law. A short time back 
a subscription was organized amongst the 
Belgian colliers and coal-owners for the purpose 
of presenting M. Mueseler with a testimonial, 
but his death has occurred too soon to allow of his 
receiving it. The Mueseler lamp is a great 
favourite in Belgium. It burns less oil than the 
Davy, and gives more than twice as much light. 
On the other had, it is very much heavier, and 
is liable to be extinguished if tilted or placed in 
an ascending current of air. 

Tus thoroughly American paragraph has been 
forwarded to us, from the New York Citizen: 
‘* An American Welcome to an Illustrious Stranger 
—Hepworth Dixon, editor of the (London) Athe- 
neum, is expected here shortly. Dixon is a sneak, 
He pitched into us when we were in trouble, 
lampooned us when in danger. Like others of 
his race, he turned his cue when fortune smiled 
upon us and victory perched upon our banner. 
Let him slide.” 

We commend the following paragraph from 
the Rownd Table to the consideration of the 
publishers of the Argosy: ‘‘It is an unpar- 
donable insult to public morality that pub- 
lishers of the standing of Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields should use their magazine for the pro- 
mulgation of a novel which we understand was 
declined by some of the lowest sensational weekly 
papers of New York, on the ground that they did 
not dare undertake its publication.” The same 
authority affords at last a correct version of the 
rebel ballad, which was so popular in Confederate 
camps and homes during the war:— 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S WAY. 


Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails ; 
Stir up the camp-tire bright ! 
No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along, 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong— 
To swell the Brigade’s rousing song, 
Of Stonewall Jackson's Way. 


We see him now: the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew ; 

The shrewd, dry smile ; the speech so pat— 
So calm, so blunt, so true ! 

The Blue Light Elder knows 'em well ; 

Says he, ‘“‘ That’s Banks ; he’s fond of shell, 

Lord, save his soul ! we’ll give him "—Well, 
That's Stonewall Jackson's Way. 


Silence ! Ground arms ! Kneel all ! Caps off ! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray. 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff ; 
Attention ! it’s his way, 

Appealing from his native sod 

In forma pauperis to God, 

** Lay bare thine arm ! Stretch forth thy rod | 
Amen !” That’s Stonewall’s Way. 


He's in the saddle now : Fallin ! 
Steady ! the whole Brigade. 
Hill’s at the ford, cut off ; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
Quick step !—we're with him before morn, 
That's Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning; and, by George ! 
Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his Yankees—whipped before ! 
** Bay’nets and grape !” hear Stonewall roar. 
*“* Charge, Stuart ! Pay off Ashby’s score, 
In Stonewall Jackson's Way !” 


Ah, maiden ! wait, and watch, and yearn 
For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, widow ! read, with eyes that burn 
That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah, wife ! sew on, pray on, hope on, 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in Stonewall’s Way. 


Tae President and Council of the Royal 
Academy closed the season on Wednesday 
evening Tast with their annual assembly. Seve- 
ral hundred invitations had been issued and 
accepted, and the party was one of the most 
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fashionable and brilliant known for many years. 
The new Presidept received the guests in the 
north room, and performed the functions of his 
office with distinguished suavity and frankness. 


‘A MOST amusing communication ‘ Are 
Paper Collars Poisonous ?” is to be found in the 
same journal for July 28. It seems that as long 
ago as 1837, repeated efforts were made by 
French inventors to manufacture a paper collar. 
They were unsuccessful. The paper of that 
period was found to be too fragile to stand the 
strain which the manufacture of collars by the 
‘*straight line” method required. It was re- 
served for Walter Hunt, an American, to invent 
what he termed the ‘‘ enamelled collar ”’—a thin 
piece of muslin between two sheets of paper ; 
which, after pressure, could not be distinguished, 
even by eminent experts, from similar articles 
made exclusively from linen. Mr. Hunt at- 
tempted to manufacture pure paper collars, but 
he failed as completely as the French experi- 
menters. Three years after Mr. Hunt procured 
his patent, a Philadelphia capitalist purchased 
his machinery, and established the industry on a 
permanent basis. This was in 1857. The trade 
rapidly increased in importance until 1862, when 
a collar made of paper only was produced, and 
proved to be a merchantable article. In the same 
year Mr. Gray’s invention of the ‘‘curved line” or 
**moulded collars” gave an immense impetus to 
the business. There are now nearly or quite 
eighty distinct manufactories of paper collars in 
the United States. There are some seventeen in 
active operation in the New England States. The 
Union Paper Collar Company of New York, 
which has purchased the patent of Hunt, Lock- 
wood, Gray, and others, has a capital of three 
millions of dollars, and has licensed fifteen large 
establishments in different parts of the country. 
The extent of this new industry may best be 
estimated from the fact that from two or three 
millions of paper collars are consumed every 
day in the United States alone. The American 
Moulded Paper Company manufactures two or 
three millions = If these collars are 
really poisonous to the human system, and if it 
is necessary that injurious substances should 
be added to paper in order to make these 
articles saleable, the press and the physicians of 
the Board of Health owe it to the public to warn 
everyone against the use of them. But 
the writer denies this, as far as collars 
neither glazed nor enamelled are concerned. 
It is true that arsenic and other dangerous 
substances are used to give a_ brilliant 
polish to certain glazed or enamelled collars ; he 
affirms that his company have never used one 

rain of any poisonous chemical, or other un- 

ealthy substance of whatever kind, in the 
manufacture of the many millions which they 
have put into the market. The collars are made 
of pure paper, and that only. The polish is 
given to it entirely by mechanical agencies. The 
sheets are polished—not glazed or enamelled—-by 
friction as they are passed through the calender- 
ing rollers. Enamel is used, to a considerable 
extent—although not wholly—to give an external 
polish to cheap paper. It is only the best paper 
that will stand the test of a polishing process. 

Tue latest accounts of the Russo-American 
telegraph states that it is progressing rapidly, 
and soon be finished. Starting from the 
Salt Lake, it passes through British Columbia 
and Russian America to Behring’s Straits, which 
it crosses by a submarine cable of 40 miles in 
length. Having reached the opposite side, the 
line proceeds towards the River Amour, through 
Siberia to St. Petersburg, the whole line being 
about 6,000 miles in length. When this enter- 
prise is complete, we shall literally have ‘put 
a girdle round the earth.” 

CAPTAIN Burton, who has lately been studying 
the analogies of the African and South American 
Continents, was struck by the fact that the great 
coal-field which Dr. Livingstone visited in his 
first exploration to the valley of the Zambesi, 
was, on the second expioration, discovered near 
the Rufuma river, and afterwards, Mr. More- 
wood, now resident at Taubaté, found it extend- 
ing over the North of Natal. Captain Burton 
had seen imens from the province of Rio 
Grande, and had heard of the fields of Santa 
Catharina. Looking, therefore, at the basins of the 
Parahyba river and the Ribeira do Iguape, he was 

uaded by their geological formation, that the 
Nepoais would run northward to the province of 
S. Paulo ; and he has succeeded in establishing 
the fact. He rode across the country from S. 
Paulo to Rio, and hard by the village town of 
Bom Jesus deTremembé, on the — bank of 
the Parahyba, was shown a so- pizzarra 
ot a mg in which he at once recognized the 
bituminous shale which overlays the true coal 
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measures, and in which petroleum almost neces- 
sarily exists. After ascertaining that this 
shale bed extends along the Parahyba river for 
many leagues, Captain Burton proceeded 
to seek for the sandstones which characterise 
the deposits of Rio Grande. On_ the 
next day he succeeded. Lieut.-Col. Monteiro 
guided him to the rolling ground south of the 
river and showed him at the distance of a league 
a red hill upon which appeared rocks of sand- 
stone, many of them heavy with hcematite. 
This was decisive. Another league to the south 
a fine deposit of lime was found, varying in 
quality from the rough material for burning, to 
a fair saccharine marble, the limestone, ironstone, 
and coal all lying within the space of eight miles. 
The position, about half-way between S. Paulo 
and the Barra do Pirahy, is upon the line that 
must be taken by the Pedro Segundo Railroad 
in case it runs west, or by the new branch of the 
Santos and S. Paulo which proposes to run east. 
The country offers no obstruction whatever to a 
light line of rails upon the American backwoods- 
man’s principle, and the expense might easily be 
reduced to half of what is usually lavished upon 
Brazilian railways. 

Mr. Cook has. just issued a third edition of his 
**Scottish Tourist Practical Directory,” which 
has been out of print for nearly three years. It 
explains the working of Railway and Coupon 
Tickets under ap organized system of tours, but 
has been so arranged that, even if the whole of the 
Tourists’ Ticket Arrangements of the present 
season should pass away before 1867, only about 
eight pages of the book would require revision in 
consequence. It contains seven maps, with full 
particulars on every point which a tourist can 
require. The Appendix gives a most interesting 
account of ‘‘ The Rise and Progress ” of this well- 
known system of Excursions ; and we shall recur 
to it again. Meanwhile, we observe that Mr. 
Cook’s spirit has been inherited by his son. Both 
these ‘‘ Pioneers ” have crossed the Atlantic during 
the last twelve months, in order to arrange their 
Anglo-American Tours, which are rapidly coming 
into fashion. Mr. Cook is about to conduct a 
party of not less than fifty to the United States 
and Canada next September. Those who wish to 
join had better send in their names at once. 

THE report and balance-sheet of the London 
and County Banking Company for the half-year 
ending the 30th of June last have been issued, 
and have, no doubt, been perused by the pro- 
prietors with considerable satisfaction—a satis- 
faction fully shared by those who, justly believing 
in the existence of fixed and sound principles 
of banking, have found their convictions still 
further strengthened by a careful examination of 
the causes of the late monetary crisis. The 
printed accounts show a net profit for the six 
months of 85,440/.,. out of which the usual divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. and bonus of 5 per cent.— 
together equal to 22 per cent. per annum—have 
just been declared. This result, achieved during 
an unexampled panic, is highly creditable to the 
management, and, with the recently-published 
statements of other old-established Joint Stock 
Banks, should go far to restore that confidence in 
the science of banking, which—the recent dis- 
graceful failures notwithstanding—ought never 
to have been disturbed. With this instance 
before us, we take the ig tener 2 J of repeating 
what has so frequently been freiterated, that 
where certain well-known principles are adopted 
and persistently adhered to, a banking business, 
once established, cannot fail to be remunerative, 
and will entail no risk either to proprietor or 
depositor. With the Bank Charter Act of 
1844 in operation, the executive of the London 
and County Bank have acted judiciously in re- 
taining a large cash balance—amounting to the 
enormous sum of three millions sterling—and 
although we must regret the causes which have 
rendered it advisable that those immense funds 
should remain comparatively unemployed, we 
fully endorse the policy which has led the irectors 
to adopt that course. We observe that ‘‘ Mr. Hugh 
C. E. Childers, M.P., who retired from the direc- 
tion on assuming the position of Secretary to the 
Treasury in the late Government, being now 
relieved from the duties of his office, at the 
unanimous request of the directors, resumes his 
seat at the board.” 


| CONDOS AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, at the rate of 6 cent. for the 
Half-year ending the 30th June, 1866, with a NUS of 5 per 
cent., WILL be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the Head 
Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branch 
Banks, on and after MON DAY, the 13ra INST. 

By order of the Board, 
W. M‘KEWAN, General Manager 


21 Lombard Street, August 3, 1866. 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,875,000, in 37,500 Shares of 
£50 each. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 
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Directors. 

John Fleming, " 
Frederick Harrison, Esq, 
Edward John Hutchins, Esq. 
Wm. Champion Jones, sq 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
‘ohn Edmund Anderdon, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq. | William Lee, Esq., M. 
Coles Child, Esq. William Nicol, Esq. 
General Manager—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches. 
H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. Sherring, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Heap Orrice—21 LOMBARD STREET. 





T the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
[ MEETING of the Proprietors, held on Thursday, August 
2, 1866, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, the following 


Report for the Half-year ending the 30th June, 1866, was 
by the Secretary :— 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 
REPORT. 


The Directors, in submitting to the 
sheet of the Bank for the half-year en ing 
have to report that, after payment of al interest to 
customers, and making ample provision for and doubtful 
debts, the net profits amount to £85,440 17s. 8d.; this with 
£14,527 18s. 10d. brought forward from the last account, pro- 
duces a total of £99,968 16s, 6d. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
half-year, with a bonus in addition of 5 per cent. (equal to 22 
per cent. per annum), which will amount to £82,500, leave 
£18,468 16s. 6d. to carried forward to profit and loss new 


account. 
Mr. John Edmund Anderdon has been elected a member of 


the Board. 

Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., who retired from the Direc- 
tion on assuming the = on of Secretary to the Treasury in 
the late Government, being now relieved from the duties of his 
office, will, at the unanimous request of the Directors, resume 
his seat at the Board. 

The dividend and bonus (together £2 4s. per share), free of 
income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the 


branches, on and after Monday, the 15th instant. 


Bavance-surer or tux Loxpoy anp County Bayxove Comrayy, 
307Tn June, 1866, 


roprietors the balance- 
the 30th June last, 


Dr. 
To capital paid UP .....cscsecesereceeereessees § 
TO TOBOTVS TUNG. ....cccccvcesccccccsecccssccese 250, 0 0 
To amount due by the bank for 
customers’ balances, &c. ....£10,718,483 16 1 


To liabilities on acceptances .. 2,082,490 10 1 





12,750,974 6 2 
To profit and loss balance 
brought from last account .. £14,527 18 10 
To gross profit for the half-year, 
after making provision for 
and doubtful Gedts ......000 348,310 10 10 
—_————— 362,838 9 8 





£14,113,812 15 10 





Cr. 
By cash on hand at head office 
and branches..........++.+++ 
By cash placed at call and at 


£2,149,216 5 1 





MOUOD cccccccnoarecorcessens 883,306 5 9 
£3,032,612 10 10 
Investinents—viz. :— 
By Government and guaranteed 
BROGKS 20. crcvccccccsceccoces £194,381 17 3 
By other Stocks and securities 99,308 13 11 
293,600 11 2 





By discounted bills, and advances to customers 
in town and country 

By freehold premises, in Lombard-street an 
Nicholas-iane, freehold and leasehold Rroperty 


10,410,772 8 0 


Poe P eRe eee eee eee ee eee) 


at the branches, with fixtures and fitting 156,078 18 0 
By interest paid to customers. .......+++.++s5++ 126,581 10 & 
By salaries and all other expenses at head office 

and branches, including income tax on profits ame 

, 


AN BAlATICS ....ccccccccccccesecceseseseeeeces 
£14,113,812 16 10 





Parorrr anv Loss Account. 





Dr. 

To interest paid to customers. ........6+0+see0s £126,581 10 & 
TO @Xpenses AB ADOVE ... 2... cece ee wwe neeernens 0,076 17 6 
Torebate on bills not due, carried to new aceount 42,211 6 4 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year .... 000 0 0 
To bonus Of 6 per Cent. .....cecceeeeeeeeneeeeee fr ioe 0 0 
To balance carried forward .........sseeeeeeees 7,468 16 6 

£362,838 9 8 





Cr. 
By balance brought forward from lastaccount.. £14,627 18 10 
By gross profit for the half-year, after making 
provision for bad and doubtfu. debts 948,310 10 10 
£362,838 9 8 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing balance- 
sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN 
Gien R. H. SWALINE, *} Auditors. 


London and County Bank, July 26, 1856. 
The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the 

tollowing seestebiann were poopesse and new a | adopted: - 
1. That the Report be received and adopted, printed for 

a. ‘That “to ; setter thin Ranking Company be increased by 
2. ca 0 

the creation ‘of ,000 additional shares of £50 each; and that 

such be issued at such times and in such manner as may 

be determined at some annual or half-year 


or at an extraordinary meeting of the 
held in accordance with the provisions of the deed of settlement. 


3. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Board of 
Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 
affairs of the Company. 

4. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to William 
M‘Kewan, Esq., and to the principal and other officers of the 
Bank, for the zeal and ability with which they have discharged 


their ve duties. 
) W. NICOL, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved and 


6. That the cordial thanks of this be to 
William Nicol, Esq., for his able and —, 4. - yah 
chair. 


(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signe F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 
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ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS 
TO LATIN PROSE. 


-— 


HENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Bepteonts Edition, carefully revised and much improved. 
0, 


The object of this work is to enable the youngest boys to 
master the principal difficulties of the Latin ge by easy 
steps. At first only the third person sin r of a few tenses of 
the verb, and one case of a noun are the dependant words 
in the sentence being gradually introduced. Fach lesson in 
Grammar is followed by a Vocabulary, an Exercise in English 
for translation into Latin, and one in Latin for translation into 
English, the work thus forming an easy progressive Grammar, 
Exercise, and Construing Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 


to HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By G. Bireerck 
Paes er Oxon, one of the Head Masters of Bruce Castle 
00 


In many schools where “‘ H *s First Latin Book” is used, 
a want of additional Exercises has been felt. This it is now 
intended to supply by a little book merely supplementary, 
containing no new rules, and but few new words. The sentences 
are chiefly translations from some Latin author, by far the 
— Baty of the phrases having been taken from Cveesar, 
cero, Livy, and Sallust. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sreqvet td 
“Henry's First Latin Book.” Ninth Edition. 4s. 


HISTORIZ ANTIQUA EPITOME, 


Sy yy ap rane Game’ &. We pach 
0 ules for Construing, Questions, Geographica . 
be. “Seventh Edition. 4s. 

This work is an tome of Grecian, Persian, and Roman 
History, chronologically arranged. The chapters in Roman 
History from Eu us are intended to be read _ first, being 
sufficiently on & pupil who has been through Henry’s First 
Latin Book. Historical questions on the different Periods with 
answers are added. 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, con 


taining fifteen Maps, coloured in outline ; intended as a 
_eagreuton to the “ Historie Antique Epitome.” 8vo, 
3. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I.:; with 


Critical Questions and eg ty and an imitative Exercise 
on each rena Fourth Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


The object of this work is to accustom the pupil to make 
himself acquainted with the style of the author he is reading, 
and to note the peculiarities and differences of construction of 
Latin authors. For this questions on the arrange- 
ment and construction of sentences, and on the usage and 
meanings of words are given for each chapter, followed by an 
exercise, in which the t idioms are introduced. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. Thirteenth 
Edition. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The rules for the government and arrangement of words, and 
the Idioms of the , are illustrated by examples 
from the best authors ; these are to be imitated in the exercises 
that follow, which are so ed that the rules are impressed 
on the very frequent Capertee. Much attention 
has been paid ymes and to the use of the Subjunctive 
in Obli N on, and with Relatives and Relative Adverbs. 
Throughout the book one object is steadily kept in view, that 
of the general construction of sentences of more impor- 
tance than the mere government of cases. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 


Third Edition, 4s. 
The object of this work is to supply boys with an easy collec- 
ort. x 


tion of sh as an E book for those who have 
fone once, at least, throngh the First Part of the Editor’s Prac- 
cal Introduction to Prose Competition. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to LATIN PROSE CO SITION. Part Il. Containing 
the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, 
an Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 8s. 


GROTEFEND'S MATERIALS for 


TRANSLATION into LATIN; Translated from the Ger- 
man. With Notes and Excursuses. Third Eviition. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. The Key, 4s. 


In this Work historigal extracts and dialogues have been 
for translation, accompanied by footnotes on the con- 
qtenstion and weeds to bo used. At the end are some valuable 
Excursuses on the Latin Adverbs, Conjunctions, Particles, &c., 
and on the meaning of words and distinction of Synonymes. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the 


Swedish of Bojesen. Translated from Dr. Hoffa's German 
he ge by the Ven. Archdeacon Pavi. Second Edition. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





ARNOLD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d., 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical Introduction 
Composition, with Syntax and Exercises. 


to English Prose 
By Tuomas Kencurvern Axnnouip, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 4s., 
SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, 


with English Notes. Tuomas Kenrcurver Annorp, M.A. 
See cai oer ea se aR 
Galloge . orces 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS 
TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


oe 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on 


the Plan of “Henry's First Latin Book.” Fifth Edition. 

12mo. 5s, 
This is at once an Grammar, Construing, and Exercise 
Book ; each lesson is followed by a Vocabu and Exercises 
for translation into English and Greek ; the rules for accentua- 
tion are gradually introduced into the lessons, se that the pupil 
is accustomed from the wary Seaiaaing to write Greek words 
with their proper accents, igms of declensions and con- 
jreerens are given, portions of which are to be learnt with each 
esson. Syntactical rules and differences of idiom are added. 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK (on 


the same Plan); containing an Elementary Treatise on the 
a Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to GREEK ACCIDENCE; with Easy Exercises and Vo- 
cabulary. Seventh Edition. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


MADVIG’S SYNTAX of the GREEK 


LANGUAGE, especially of the Attic Dialect, for the Use 
of Schools. Transla from the German by the Rev. 
Henny _ Browne, M.A., with an appendix on the Greek Par- 
ticles, by the Transiator. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


= _—— PROSE COMPOSITION. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 


The Syntax is broken up into short lessons, each followed by 
a Vocabulary and Exercise, and preceded by Model sentences 
in Greek, containing exam ies of the rules, whilst each exercise 
contains many examples of the back rules, so that by imitation 
and very frequent repetition they may be thoroughly impressed 
upon the mind. The pupil thus gradually learns the niceties of 
the language, whilst one object is steadily kept in view, that of 
pears ag Sg general construction of sentences of more import- 
ance t the mere government of cases. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON for the POEMS of HOMER, and _ the 
HOMERIDA2 ; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, Poli- 
tical, and Military Condition of the Heroic Age. With an 
explanation of the most difficult passages. Translated from 
the German of Crusius. Second tion. 12mo, 9s. 


A prospectus may be had of the publishers, 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 


ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a work pre- 
pa by J. W. Frarpersporrr, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Insti- 
ution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, and improved by the 
Rev. T. K. Arvyotp, M.A., and the Rev. Henry Browne, 
M.A. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo, 21s. 


A prospectus may be had of the publishers. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK 


SYNONYMES. From the French of A. Prion, Librarian 
of the Bibliothéque Royal, Paris. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN AN- 


TIQUITIES. By Professor Bosrsen. Translated from the 
German Version of Dr. Horra, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Pavut. With Notes and Questions. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE ATHENIAN STAGE: a Hand- 


book for Students; from the German of Wirsscue., by the 
} hey Archdeacon Pavi. With a Plan of a Greek ‘Theatre. 
8. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN 
AND FRENCH. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on 


the Plan of “‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. 
K. Anyoip, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. Frapers- 
porrr, Ph. D., Professor of rm at Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 


This work (on the same plan as Henry’s First Latin Book) is 


at once a Grammar, Exercise, and Construing Book ; the Pupil 
is led by easy steps to gain a fair knowledge of the idioms of t 


la e, and acquires an extensive Vocabulary. It is intended 
especially for Classical Schools. 





KEY tothe Exercises. By Dr. FRADERSDORFF. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A READING COMPANION to the 


FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the 
best my Vocab and Explanatory Notes. 
By the same Eprrors. Second Edition. 4s. 


THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK; 
pacing cet, Srl "ose, et 
porrr. 68, 6d. 

KEY to the Second German Book. Is. 


THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on 


the same Plan as the First German Book. By the Rev. T. 
K. Aryotp, M.A. Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


KEY to the Exercises. By M. Detitiz. Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, London,§Oxford, and Cambridge. 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED. 
HOMERI ILIAS; with ENGLISH 


NOTES and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. Edited 
by the Rev. Tuomas Kercnever Arno.p, M.A., formerly 

ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 12m0, 
12s. half-bound. 


The argument of each book is broken into short parts, which 
are inserted in the text before the pamsanee, they describe. 
Lists of the Homeric substantives with pec ties of form, of 
the adjectives with two forms of the Homeric adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases, and explanations of Homeric words by Butt- 
man, are given in the form of appendices. 


HOMERI TLIAS, Lis. I.—IV.: with 
a CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH 
NOTES. By the same Editor. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


This Edition is intended to assist more advanced Students at 
Schools and Colleges. 


HOMER for BEGINNERS; being 


the ILIAD, Books I.—IIL., with ENGLISH NOTES. By 
the same Editor. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON for HOMER. Withan Explanation of the most 

Difficult Sages and the Proper Names. Revised and 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnoip, M.A. Second Edition. 
half-bound. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised, price 3s. 6d., 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. By. Tuomas Ker- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This Work supposes the pupil to be already capable of com- 
posing verses easily when the “full sense "is given. lts object 
is to facilitate his transition to original composition in Elegiacs 
and Hexameters, and to teach him to compose the Alcaic and 
Sapphic stanzas ; explanations and a few exercises are also 

ven on the other Horatian metres. A short®Poetical Phraseo- 
ogy is added. 

In the present Edition the whole work has been corrected, 
the translations being carefully compared with the originals. 
The Alcaics and Sapphics have been arranged in stanzas, and 
each kind of verse placed in a separate chapter, the old numbers 
of the Exercises being preserved for convenience in use. Other 
ens have been made which it is hoped will add to its 
value. 


By the same Author, 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 
Edition. 2s. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part II., containing 
Additional Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. 
Second Edition. 1s, 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Contents: 1. A separate Notice of each Meaning of 
the Word treated. 2. A careful selection of ee pe or 


meet ay pare ace under each Meaning. 3. A care’ ec: 
~.| * Appropriate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready- 
made Lines. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, LATE LEARNERS, 
THE SELF-TAUGHT, AND OTHERS, 


BEARD’S LATIN MADE EASY. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF LATIN. 


Comprising a Grammar and Exercise Book. With an English- 
Latin anda Latin-English Vovabulary, an Index of Subjects, 
and a Supplement containing Tables of Verbs. Eighth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A KEY to the ABOVE, consisting of Translations of the 
Latin and English Exercises, may be » 2s. 


WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s., 


THE HOME LIFE IN THE LIGHT 
OF ITS DIVINE IDEA. 


By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Author of 
** The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage,” &c. 


** This is a remarkable volume. A volume of sermons, it is 
true, but such that are almost models of what sermons should 
be, and of what, if they were, men would go and hear them as 
readily as to the gallery of the House of Commons on the night 
of a great debate. For they relate to the business of life, and 
are replete with discriminative counsel in reference to it. 
Breathing the purest spirituality, they are also full of practical 
wisdom. ... ‘The restraint that is learnt in om,’ the 
author writes, ‘is the only restraint that has any living force in 
it. He works out this idea through all the relations of home 
and social life, and all who find a difficulty in ‘making the best 
of both worlds’ will find help and comfort in his book.”— 

pectator. 


“ The book abounds in many precious passages, wise discern- 
ments, loving sympathies, and felicitous counsels, which will 
very powe: and touchingly to both parents and 
m... Itisa k of very great ability and very great 
beauty.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“The singular absence of theological phraseology, the illus- 
trations drawn from the life of the day, the approdiatins of 
modern culture, the subordination of our purely English ideas 
about wealth and success to the higher laws, are features which 
make these sermons singularly valuable.”—Globe. 


“* Mr. Brown’s new volume will abundantly sustain his repu- 
tation for nobility of sentiment, elevated beauty and purity of 
style, and fait exposition and reproof of individual and 
social sins.”— Eclectic . 


*“ No anal of ours could avail to give any just idea of the 
maturity of thought, tenderness of feeling, and beauty of 
illustration which characterise the discourses entitled ey, 
tively * Education,’ ‘The Nutture of the Lord,’ ‘ Kecreation, 
and out into the World.’.. . ‘ 
about the 


greater part 
Richter’s‘ Levana.’ It has obviously been a heart labour from 
beginning to end ; and there is no one of the author’s produc 
tions for which we can so confidently hope permanent use. — 
Nonconformist. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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